











DAHLIAS 


From DAHLIADEL 
Largest of All Dahlia 


Farms 


Our Annual Catalog—Described by some 
of our friends as ‘The Dahlia Grower's 
Bible’—lists not only the best new exhibi- 
tion varieties but also the cream of the 
arrangement and cut flower types. 


We are proud to announce we received 
the Highest Award, a Gold Medal Certifi- 
cate for our Dahlias at the New York 
World’s Fair. We also again won the 
Supreme Award, a Gold Medal at the 








YELLOW GLO RY (Frey-Dahliadel) A magnificent Semi- 


Cactus of clear lemon yellow that will 
easily grow over 12 inckes across and 7 inches deep. It is beautiful 
in form with a very full high center and plenty of artistically 
twisted petals which make a very complete flower. Stems are well- 
proportioned on a good sturdy bush which grows about 5 ft. tall. 
Unusually dark foliage for a yellow variety. A certificate winner at 
Storrs, and numerous prizes elsewhere. Roots $10.00, Plants $3.50 


RED ROBIN (Dahliadel) is 


a bright scar- 
let in a true Miniature. Holds its 
color in the sun and the blooms 
are consistently small, only 2!2 x 
2 inches. Exceptionally profuse 
with good centers from early until 
frost. A good growing bush about 
22 ft. tall. An exhibition, land- 
scape, or cut flower variety that 
is as arresting as the first robin 
in spring. Very popular in our ex- 
hibits as well as our trial grounds 
this Fall. One of the most out- 
standing Miniatures at Storrs. Won 
First in the Seedling Miniature 
Class in Camden, 1938. Cert. at 
Storrs and West Virginia, 1939, 
and recommended by the Dahlia 
Society of Georgia. 


Roots $3.00, Plants $1.00 


LITTLE MIS S PRI M (Dahliadel) A Miniature Straight Cactus 


that is truly diminutive in form. Sushes 
grow only 16 to 18 inches tall with straight stems that are almost 
as long. The blooms are only 2! to 3 inches. Surely catches the eye 
for daintiness as it is always full of blooms and fine for border effect. 
For corsages and arrangements it was the most popular dahlia we 
have ever seen or exhibited. A rose pink shading lighter at center 
and tips which is most pleasing. Roots $3.00, Plants $1.00 


1939 A.D.S. New York Show, which is 
becoming a habit with us, 








(Berwick-Dahliadel) named in honor of 
THE GOVERNOR Gov. Herbert O’Conor of Maryland. A 
bright sulphur yellow which is without question a Formal Decorative 
of beautiful form with wide heavy petals that roll back at the tips. 
It easily grows 11 x 6 inches with long erect stems and strong, 
rugged, insect-resistant bushes about 5 ft. tall. Blooms from the 
middle of July until frost. Has 14 Blue Ribbons to its credit in this 
Fall’s leading shows. A much needed variety in its class that will 
grow for everyone without any pampering. Roots $7.50, Plants $2.50 


OUR 1940 CATALOG 


will be ready in January. Rese-ve 
your copy now. It contains 7 full 
pages of cultural instructions 
and recommendations of varieties 
which will do best in your part 
of the country. 


The Dahlia to-day is not only a 
spectacular exhibition flower, but 
has almost unlimited possibilities 
for arrangement use, and land- 
scape effect. The list of worth- 
while Miniatures is rapidly _in- 
creasing. If you have failed to 
become acquainted with their 
possibilities, we advise you to 
get the “jump” on your neighbor 
by sending for “OUR 

FREE CATALOG.” 


IVORY GEM (Dahliadel) An Orchid Flowering dahlia which 
is a joy to arrange. Ivory white in color, and 
is appropriately named as it is most attractive and artistic. Good 
stems that hold erect on the bush and in arrangements. Its perfect 
form on a dwarf growing bush makes it a favorite in its class and 
is most beautiful for arrangements. A winner on the show table as 
well, winning in the seedling class in Washington, 1939. 
Roots $3.00, Plants $1.00 
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Packed with More Practical GARDEN INFORMATION Than Any Other Volume Near Its Price! 
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OW you can stop searching for reliable 

directions through dozens of incomplete, 
sometimes misleading books. The Garden 
Encyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, 
B.S.A., tells you all you need to know for 
completely successful gardening. It will save 
you work, worry, mistakes, disappointments; 
it will make it easy for you to have a garden 
this year that will be a delight and the envy 
of your friends. 


NEW from Cover to Cover; 
Right Up to the Minute! 


Plan all your garden work with The Garden 
Encyclopedia handy. Avoid plant diseases and 
overcome pests with its help. Learn how, 
when and where to plant and transplant; how 
to store roots, bulbs, etc., for winter; how to 
prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes; how to condi- 
tion soil and fertilize; how to grow every 
flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the 
best kinds; how to plan a garden for beauty 
and success; e@tc., etc., etc. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer called The Garden En- 
cyclopedia ‘‘the Garden Book Complete, all that 
most gardeners will ever need for what they have 
or dream of!’’ And the magazine Horticulture said, 
““Amazingly comprehensive; and it presents its 
information in such convenient form that almost 
any gardening question can be settled in a few 
moments. Amateurs will find the pronunciation of 
all difficult botanical words. Many features com- 
bine to eee an extremely useful reference work 
and guide.”’ 


Don’t take our word for it. You may ex- 
amine The Garden Encyclopedia FREE. Test 
it thoroughly with your own garden ques- 
tions. Keep it only if convinced that it is 
worth many times it cost. 
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T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! No matter 
what problem comes up in your garden, you'll find the correct answer 
in one of this amazing book’s 10,000 fully-illustrated articles. And 

the convenient alphabetical arrangement enables you to get, instantly, 
exactly the information you need about planning, planting, care or pro- 
tection from pests. Everything in simple, non-technical words; made 
even plainer by 750 clear pictures! Entire 1300 pages planned by 
practical experts to include all the directions the home gardener needs; 

every fact and method checked for accuracy by the 
highest horticultural authorities. Here, for tke first 
time in a single book, is EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO KNOW—ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT 
TO GROW. 
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HE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OVER 1300 PAGES - - - 750 PICTURES - - - 10,000 ARTICLES 


Af, frr@eE@ GARDENING MAP of 
Seasons, Methods GROWING SEASONS 
Prepared from maps and data supplied by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


24 x 25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful colors. With four 
smaller maps, showing average number of planting days 
between Spring and Fall frosts, average annual precipita- 
tion and first snowfall expectancies. It includes valuable 
quick reference tables on flower seed and vegetable seed, 
planting dates, distances, hardiness, propagation methods, 
fertilizer and spray mixture equivalents, spacing distances 
and use of ornamental shrubs. Table of insecticides and 
fungicides, and other useful information. Yours FREE 
with The Garden Encyclopedia. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 9112, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


onty $°3 .65 


SEND NO MON Y LESSSS SESS SSSR STS SS SSSR SSS SESS ESSE SCS S eee eee 
. 
E . EXAMINE IT FREE — MAIL THIS COUPON . 
H =» WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, - 
Mail Coupon = Dept. 9112, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. . 
, . ” I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of the , 
You ged have this real GAR- > Garden Encyclopedia, handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully pre- : 
DEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with a paid for one week’s examination. I may return the book within one § 
. . = ing ep i i > .00 as my first e 
a M week and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send $1 a } 
S ndvning — free, for a - payment and I will send $1.00 each month until the price of $3.65 . 
week’s examination. Send the © (plus afew cents postage) is paid. . 
oa . 
coupon, with no money. THE 5 THE GARDENING MAPS OF GROWING SEASONS ARE . 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA . TO BE MINE FREE IN ANY CASE : 
with free Gardening Maps — (If full cash accompanies order, book will be ° 
: : ° +e sent postage free. Same _ return privilege.) . 
will be shipped prepaid. If sa . 
not delighted, return it and A - 15/5c cebu hoe ws abo harenet eins ceed tuaake een’ ke akaoesee -- 
owe nothing. if you keep it = NE. né- ccc chnsdebes 066K0000606006006060046)060600000000000008600—"4 : 
make a first payment of $1.00 . - 
ee SD ORY 000060069006 00cnccceceeeseb6see » BRROP wwevecsocccccesccose 
and pay balance at the rate . {) Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for $1 extra. s 
of $1.00 per month. TTT ITIL 
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Quality Gladiolus, Dahlias and 
Selected Seed Specialties . . . 


Moderately Priced 
DAHLIAS 








1939 Introduction: 
MAYOR FRANK OTIS—Big gold. Blooms from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter and great depth. 


1940 Introductions: 
KING COLE—Big, deep maroon 
CREAM WINGS—Finest cream cactus 
YELLOW ABUNDANCE—Deep yellow. Literally hundreds 


of blooms, 
GLADIOLUS 


New strain of patented giants 


1938 Introduction: 
GRAND OPERA, very tall, sensational soft pink 


1939 Introductions: 
CALIFORNIA—Big, breath-taking deep pink 
HELEN OF TROY—Immense apricot 
JUNE BRIDE—Tall, stately, creamy white 
KING OF HEARTS—Largest of all. Clear geranium pink 
SIR GALAHAD—Soft yellow, crimson heart 
Watch for special group offer on these in our new catalog. 


1940 Introductions: 
Three new ones of our own origination and five new ones 
from other originators. 7 


Bulb shipments for Eastern points made in the Spring. 


Bulb orders will be issued and appropriate gift cards 
enclosed when intended for PRESENTS 


SEED SPECIALTIES 


DELPHINIUM—Famous “Pacific Strain’. We were sole introducers of 
this sensational strain in 1934-35. Now tremendously popular. 


COLUMBINE—Waller-Franklin long-spurred. Acknowledged to be the 
finest. 


ICELAND POPPIES—Gartford Giants. Delightful colors, bigger blooms, 
longer stems. 


LARKSPUR—Super Majestic. The finest pink we have ever seen. 
PANSIES—"’Best by Test’. No better to be had. 


PETUNIAS—” Giants of California’, improved. Immense ruffled. ‘“White 
Beauty”. Lovely new fringed white. 


These are only a few of the many new seed specialties that appear 
in our new catalog. 


SPECIAL GLADIOLUS OFFER 


GOLDEN GODDESS—(first patented gladiolus). Best yellow, 12 


nn. 1... ok cs aia Waban nua aakelb acne eal 90¢ 
LA FIESTA—Finest orange, does not fade. 12 large bulbs 
ME | GS bacsccbneekse as dunesbdew cheese dasaucebaesaad $1.00 
FESTIVAL QUEEN—Lovely large irue pink. 12 large bulbs 
MEE 2.654 anccaduunisen can Dura nacaee keene neetiaess kee $1.00 


GROUP OFFER: 12 large bulbs each (36 bulbs).... $9.50 
All orders sent prepaid. 


SPECIAL SEED OFFER 


One packet each, Famous “Pacific Strain” DELPHINIUM: Ruffled 
PETUNIAS, “Giants of California’; ICELAND POPPIES, “Gartford 
Strain” and LARKSPUR, “Super Majestic’, four 5 00 
iso nGckauddseiewtckecoskehakaseana baw 1 , 


Our 1940 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG just off the press. 
Send for your free copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 





California orders add 3% to cover Sales Tax. e 644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


t gpospees: are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Another White Mertensia 


To the Editor: 
AYBE it will interest W. A. Smith 
who wrote of his white Mertensia 
virginica in the September issue to know 
that I, too, have a pure white one that 
I found under similar circumstances. 

During the eight years I have possessed 
this plant it has yielded quantities of 
seedlings, all of which have produced blue 
flowers. 

Each year I have neglected its propaga- 
tion, but this fall I intend to increase 
stock of it by division as it makes a lovely 
picture growing beside the gay Tulips in 
spring.—(Mrs.) W. J. WATERSON, (Ind. ) 


To the Editor: 

N your September number you asked if 
| any reader had found a white Merten- 
sia. 

I had one I found with many blue ones 
around it. I took it home, planted it, and 
it bloomed every year for about eight 
It was a wild plant growing on a 


years. 
dry hillside. It died out two years ago, 


but small seedlings came up where it had 
grown. I hope that some will be white. 

Here in Idaho there are two varieties of 
Mertensia. One is dwarf, never over 12 
inches tall. It grows on dry hillsides and 
has lovely large clusters of bells. The 
other is a tall branching plant and grows 
along streams in the mountains. It blooms 
later than the dwarf kind. Both are very 
fine additions to my wild flower garden in 
which I have over 60 different wild flowers 
and shrubs.—(Mrs.) J. A. Nets, (Idaho) 


Chestnuts Grown from Seed 


To the Editor: 


WAS very much interested in the arti- 

cle on “Desirable Nut Trees” in the 
October FLoweR Grower. I thought you 
might be interested in my experiences with 
two chestnut trees that I raised from seed. 

In October, 1917, I visited in Guernsey 
County, Ohio. One of my cousins gave me 
some chestnuts, six or eight of which I 
planted in November of that year. All 
came up in the spring, but the following 
winter rabbits killed all but two. They 
are nice healthy trees now and have borne 
nuts for the past 11 years. This year they 


bore their heaviest crop. 
I live 80 miles east of Des Moines, in 
eastern Iowa. The nuts I planted were 


from a native tree that grew in the timber 
in Ohio.—(Mkrs.)'J. F. JOHNSTON, (Iowa) 


Korean Mums as House Plants 
To the Editor: 
VER since your publication first came 


out under the present title of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I have been an almost 


532 


constant and enthusiastic reader. In its 
pages I have found more practical advice 
for the amateur gardener than in any other 
publication of its kind. 

In its advertising pages I have found 
much value, also. Just now we are enjoy- 
ing the gorgeous beauty of plant after 
plant of Korean Mums which were pur- 
chased from one of your advertisers (Rich- 
ards Gardens, Mich.) this spring, all ready 
to go just when we needed them. I plant- 
ed them in pots filled with prepared soil 
and plunged them in rows in the garden, 
about an inch below the surface, in which 
they developed into full fledged plants early 
in the fall. We have been taking them up, 
knocking them out of the pots in some in- 
stances and placing them in jardinieres, 
filling in around with sand or light soil 
to hold them upright and to keep them 
from drying out. They last for weeks in 
the house and are a joy to behold. I hard- 
ly know of any flower from which one can 
derive such satisfying results for so little 
outlay of time and money. My experience 
may be of value to thousands of your read- 
ers. You may pass it on if you so desire. 
— JAMES CLARK, (Ohio) 


New Annuals in the South 


To the Editor: 


WANT to report on the new annuals I 

have grown this year. Up until the last 
year or two, after the profusion of spring 
bloom, a late summer garden here was a 
problem—drought and heat. Just Zinnias, 
Marigolds, Petunias. Zinnias have always 
been good, but now we can determine just 
what size, color or variety we want. I 
could never tolerate Marigolds (you know 
why), but now I praise them to the skies 
—the new ODORLESS ones. Try Golden 
Gate, Burpee Gold, and Royal Crown, every 
one. Petunias have always beén a hobby of 
mine, but they used to take the garden. 
Not any more, After I nerved myself to 
pull up all the old ones and start afresh, 
this year I planted nana compacta and 
dwarf bedding types. Salmon Supreme is 


lovely; Dve always loved Twinkles, and 
Strawberry Festival really looks good 
enough to eat.—ELISABETH WISE, ( Miss.) 


[May we have more reports on the new 
annuals.—EDITor. | 


Crimson Glory a Favorite Rose 
To the Editor: 


N page 412 of the September FLower 
GROWER you wrote that you would 
welcome votes for the Rose which “gives 
the greatest thrill.” 
I have been an amateur Rose grower for 
the past 15 years. I have many of the 
newer introductions. It is a real task to 


select “The Favorite Rose.” However, were 
I asked to select one, it would be Crimson 
Glory. Its most appealing points are its 
lovely crimson color and its delightful fra- 
grance. It survives heat or cold, wet or 
dry weather. It is disease resistant, per- 
fectly hardy, easily grown, and a profuse 
and continuous bloomer. It has all the 
qualifications expected of a Rose both in 
color and form.—(Mrs.) WALTER KOSMELA, 
(Penna, ) 


Vines Can’t Stomach Milk 

To the Editor: 

HAT people have attempted to feed 

milk to pumpkin vines seems too well 
attested to admit of doubt, but that the 
milk had anything to do with the develop- 
ment of the pumpkin certainly is doubtful. 
Whatever results may have come from the 
procedure must have been from the water 


supply furnished by it, and pure water 
would have given the same results. Pump- 


kin vines do not have stomachs.—BENJAMIN 
C. AUTEN, (Mo,) 


“Po Folks” Have Their Say 


To the Editor: 


ENJOY FLowEerR GRowER very much, first 

because it is full of varied, interesting 
material, and secondly because it tries to 
elevate the spirit of gardening. I consider 
myself among the ‘po’ folks,” too, because 
I can’t have everything I read about, but 
it interests me just the same to find out 
about uncommon plants or their propaga- 
tion and culture. I suppose many others 
feel the same way. As far as I am con- 
cerned just keep up the high spirit of 
your paper. Many a poor boy has become 
a famous horticulturist through nothing 
but his love for  plants.—WaALTER J. 
KNECHT, (Calif.) 


To the Editor: 
OF igang the “po” folks in California are 


not quite as “po” as the “po” folks in 
Kentucky, but I, as one, say that of the 
four garden magazines I have subscribed 
to in my life’s span yours is the only one 
that I have found to contain my favorite 
topic, Orchids, and as long as your articles 
are in the Orchid classification, you will 
have at least one subscriber.—E. IMpREs- 


cia, (Calif.) 


To the Editor: 


ALWAYS enjoy FLoweR GROWER and I 
do hope that you keep it as it is and 
not make of it a “po’ folks” manual as Mr. 
H. C. Franklin suggested in The Readers’ 
Own Corner.—(Mrs.) RicHarp McKurzir, 
(Calif. ) 


An Error in Fact 


To the Editor: 


MAGINE my surprise when the October 
number of FLOWER GROWER came and I 
saw my photograph (p. 466) identified as 


George Laughlin. There is no George 
Laughlin on Vashon Island. The name 


should have been Cowden Laughlin.—Cow- 
DEN LAUGHLIN, ( Wash.) 


[Our apologies, Mr. Laughlin, for an un- 
pardonable error.—EDIToR | 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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Grandmother Didn’t Know | 


To the Editor: 
KA" CAUDILL’S letter to you in 


“The Readers’ Own Corner” of the 
June issue strikes a responsive chord in 
me. I feel a bit the same way regarding 
the flower arrangements one encounters 
at the flower shows. I am so tired of the 
ever-present Heaven, Earth and Man mo- 
tive; to see flowers stripped of their fo- 
liage, bent, twisted and wired in unna- 
tural positions, seems a desécration. Like 
Mrs. Caudill, I feel the flower itself is 
the important thing. A true flower lover 
instinctively arranges flowers in a charm- 
ing manner and in containers that will pre- 
serve their life and beauty as long as 
possible, 

At a lecture on flower arrangement the 
speaker informed us that pitchers were 
very difficult containers to use. That was 
the final blow for me because for years 
pitchers of all sizes and shapes have been 
my favorite flower holders. So I have 
expressed my opinion on the subject of 
present-day flower arrangement as_ con- 
trasted with that of yesterday in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


They talk of composition 
And keeping things in scale; 
Of holders and containers, 
And you must never fail 
To show restraint in numbers 
Or else it’s sure to be 
O’er balanced and top heavy. 
To win a prize, you see, 
It’s terrifically important 
To have each stalk just right; 
There can be no overlapping 
Or stems of the same height. 
There must be a point of interest 
In the most prominent place, 
You’re almost sure to find it 
In the center of the vase. | 





When Grandmother fired the flowers 
From her garden, years ago, | 
She’d take some of all the blossoms 
That were growing in a row— 
Bleeding Heart and Blazing Star, Gera- | 
niums and Phlox, 
Daffodils and Tulips, Peonies and Stocks, 
Forget-me-nots and Roses, Pansies, 
Hollyhocks, 
Bridal Daisies, Lilies, Nasturtiums, Four 
o’Clocks. 
She’d tie them up together 
Because she liked them so; 
They should have been “Tied Down” 
But how was she to know 
That this would make us restless, 
For, of course, they were not right, 
But in Grandmother’s blue pitcher 
They were a glorious sight. 


AGNES Hayes Post, (N. Y.) 


“Glad” Printers 


To the Editor: 

NOTICED with interest the new column 

“Al Says.” You might add to the list 
of printing industry men who are enthu- 
siastic gardeners the following: 

Wendell W. Wyman is a perennial win- 
ner of gold medals at the Boston (N. E. 
G. 8S.) show, and is editor of The. Gladio- 
lus. Mr. Wyman is in charge of the 
composing room at the Christian Science 
Monitor. A. J. Amsler is president of the 
Sioux City Gladiolus Society and is on 
the staff of a local paper. William J. Fer- 
rier is ex-president of the Indiana Gladio- 
lus Society and is in the printing business 
in La Porte, Indiana.—JAMES ODELL, 
( Mass.) 








A NOVEL .... USEFUL 


“Gard-n-Cart” rr Se ro 


Saves Time and Labor—Costs Only *$4.35 
Costs Only *East of Mississippi River 


$4.35 It’s called the “Gard-n-Cart” and that’s 
. . . a . 
exactly what it is. Light ... strong... 
low in price, it’s the perfect answer to 
Size of Cart your garden hauling problems. 
20” wide ; 
30” long 1—Fill It Like a Dust Pan 
13” deep Rake or sweep grass, leaves, sticks 
and rubbish right into the cart. 
When you want to pile more in, 
straighten up and steel legs spring 
out in front and hold cart upright. 


2—Push or Pull It Like a Wagon 
Rolls easily, noiselessly, on two rub- 
ber tired wheels so they can’t hurt 
your lawns, 


3—Dump It Easily! 
Just tip it forward . . . won't fall 


over ... no struggle to dump load 
just where you want it. 


if your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from us. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St., New York City 


Eastern Sales Agents for Budwig Manufactur- 
ing Co., Burbank, Caiif. 











DON'T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


and don’t destroy grass, vines, weeds, cut- 
tings and other garden wastes. Mix them with ADCO and soon you will have a heap of 
splendid organic fertilizer, rich in plant foods and available humus. It’s easy—anybody can 
do it—and in fact, Nature does most of the work. Measured by results, ADCO produces the 
cheapest as well as the best of all fertilizers, every pound making 40 lbs. of genuine organic 
manure. Send for our interesting new booklet, FREE, that tells how. 
Get ADCO ‘from your dealer or direct from us—and do it NOW. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 

















HERE IS ONE ANSWER 
TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
PROBLEMS = 


and it only costs $1 


“A Year in My Garden” is a prized gift 
to any gardener. It is a splendid diary 
with a page for each day and valuable 
horticultural advice on each page. Beau- 


tifully printed and bound. Professor 





Paul W. Dempsey of the Massachusetts 


State College supplies the authentic Edited by Proressor 
Pau. W. Dempsey of the 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
COLLEGE 


information. Truly a gift deluxe. 











| — aumasngemamnagmmnenanant —EEE * 


| g POSS SCSESESSSOSSSESESSSSSSSSOSSSSSESSSSSSSSSASSSSSSSSESSSSesseseEeeseesessesesesse. 
: THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY : 
: 26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. ° 
: Please send me copies at $1.00 each 4 
~ I enclose and understand post is prepaid ~ 
: TURES aieeccenccave nccaacunsapssueebosssmeanesaabonasns cecccccccccees ccccccccccccccsscccesessccoese : 
~ WEN Ni onic co ccdcnsdbadwwnnddcsncas cus sedadn ten basncussbebubaed -dchebssanse tab hewadcben = 
~ aE ENR ETE PT eT RR Re UR eT eee Te eee fore oS . 
wTETITITIITII LILI IIiiiiiiiiiiitiritiiiirititiiriiiriitiitiitiiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiititiitt i 
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cing BEGONIA 
[nir od ROSE 
Queen of Cut Floner Dablias 


TWO CERTIFICATES OF MERIT * (American Dahlia Society) as a cut- 
flower variety: at East Lansing, 1938 and Cincinnati 1939. 


ACHIEVEMENT MEDAL at Ohio Valley Dahlia Association show at Cin- 
cinnati 1939, (requiring ten blooms to keep two days perfectly). 


After two seasons of sale of blooms Its stem is long, strong and always 
in quantity; Begonia Rose, in respect slim. As a producer it surpasses all 
to popularity with florist, beauty and others being the freest ‘bloomer of all 
keeping is unquestionably in a class cut flower Dahlias and the earliest 
with Jersey’s Beauty and Queen City. to bloom. 


Root divisions $15.00, Plants $5.60 each (net prices) 
BARGAINS IN DAHLIA TUBERS 


Cash with order —early spring delivery. 


Guaranteed to be as represented and to grow. Each labeled. 


Any ten (10) of the following large flowered Dahlias for $3.75, postpaid. 





Adorable, pink and gold Helly Boudewijn, white. Medium Mrs. Geo. Boutillier, red 
Amy Martin Gardin, rose Hillcrest Royalist, purple Red Jug, red cactus R 
Arcturus, gold and scarlet La Fiesta, yellow penciled orange’ Satan, scarlet cactus 
Andrea Erickson, white Lady Ponsonby, yellow Saladini, orange 
Buckeye Peach, autumn Marie, pink Tannenburg, red cactus tipped 
Cavalcade, old rose Mary Baker, butter yellow gold 
‘ ’ Challenger, red and gold cactus Miss Glory, Yellow cactus Tower’s Empire, golden bronze 

Dabhia Farm Any five (5) of the following large flowered dahlias for $4.00, postpaid. 

Buckeye Glory, orchid lavender Cometeer, gold cactus Opal, rose and silver 


HARLEY T PECK & SONS — Star, pink and gold cac- Eeland Gtantera. red Queen City, scarlet Pink 
i . 


Roya! Purchase, yellow cactus 


Cherokee Rose, rose Monarch of the East, gold Volcano, bronze 
Originator o 
§ of The above two selections will be $3.50 each if 
Rated Dablias order is received up to and including Jan. 10th. 
r Preliminary price list of our dahlias mailed on request. 
Dept. F. Lebanon, Ohio The Sixteenth Annual Rated Dablia Book and Price List Ready February 1s:. 








| We Are Pinned | to Announce the Fol- 
How to Make the New Year lowing Outstanding Dahlias for 1940 
DEEP PURPLE (Stephenson) 


a Successful Garden Year ha Sg age Seg bmg 


receiving a certificate at Storrs this year. Blooms borne on 














— stiff and erect stems facing sideways. Dark leathery insect 
i : resistant foliage. 

Mod ern Roots $10.00 not Plants $3.50 ea. 3 plants for $10.00 

ae 7 


AS your garden just ‘‘so-so’’ this 
W year? Did you have ‘“‘dismal’’ luck t 

with flowers on which you _ had & 
‘““‘pinned your hopes?’’ Well, here’s how 
you can make 1940 a year of uniform suc- 
cess for your garden and more pleasure for 
yourself. Whether your garden is large or 
small, whether you’re a novice or a veteran 
gardener, you'll find the answer in one of 
these inexpensive, authoritative, delightfully 
readable books. 


VICTORY (Asther) 
The long looked for Pink Formal has arrived. Blooms 11x7 
inches. Excellent keeping qualities. Fine stem and foliage. 
Best formal. decorative seedling in Chicago (1938), New York, 

} | Camden and Rockville Centre (1939). 

| Roots $10.00 net Plants $3.50 ea. 3 plants for $10.00 


NANCY ANN MITCHELL (Mitchell) 


Vivid Scaflet Incurved Cactus. Blooming from August to 
frost. The Brightest Spot in the Garden. Excellent for arrange- 
ment work. 


| Roots $10.00 Plants $3.50 ea. 3 plants for $10.00 
PURP (Dudley) 





MODERN DAHLIAS—J. Louis Roberts; Edited by “®*™S 
Leonard Barron. A modern manual designed to interpret % 
the problems of the dahlia gardener and to give detailed 

infortnation on the care and culture of dahlias. IMlus- J LOUIS ROBERTS 

















Scat ; t Miniature Formal Decorative. A welcome addition to the 
. $2.00 limited purple color class in miniatures. Splendid for showing 
HOW TO PLAN THE HOME LAND- FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN~— Anne and decoration. Blooms 212x112 inches with long 10-inch stems. 
SCAPE—-Arthur H. Carhart. How to Dorranse. Designed to enable oe gar Profuse bloomer. Received certificate at Storrs this year. 
le or ees, borders 0 atio dener to plan for fragrance in the gar j 
plan for trees, | borders, | f undation in handel eee $1.00 | Roots $3.00 Plants $1.00 ea. 3 plants for $2.50 
sinall home, Itllustrated. $1.00 — TO GROW ANNUAL FLOWERS H | PYRO (Preas) 
“Tells where to use annuals; shows Collarette t flame-red with buff-gold petaloids. This attrac- 
COLOR AND SUCCESSION OF B how to sow seeds and care for flowers } Ollarette type, Hame-r “8 pete mers 
IN THE FLOWER BORDER 4 1.008 that beautify your garden. iNus- tive combination strikes a new note in collarette Dahlias. Win- 
loff and H. B. Raymore. Two well- trated. $1.00 ner in open-to-all class in New York and Rockville Centre 
known landscape architects show how to HOW TO GROW PERENNIAL FLOW- iI} (1939). 
achieve succession of bloom and pleas- — ERS—Useful lists of varieties for many | || Roots $3.00 Plants $1.00 ea. 3 plants for $2.50 
Ing color combinations. Color chart purposes and complete information on 
and illustrations. $2.50 succession of bloom. Mlustrated. $1.00 CALIFORNIA'S FINEST DAHLIA SEED. Harvested from 
eta oe oo eucces sencssaneeny the largest growing exhibition Honor Roll types. No 
—Morothy aC DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR _ H ; ; i 
dle and Dorothea Blom. Tells § {4 West 49th ‘Street New Vow, small Dahlias are permitted to bloom during seed time. 
— oo rs color, de- Please send me the books whose titles I have | PRICE 
sign, balance; shows how to checked below: 20 e00d for ....2 205000 50Gkee 100 seed for ..... . $5.00 
pra eR cng orgy Rape Modern Dahlias—$2.00._C)How to Plan the | 50 seed for .............$2.50 1000 seed for ... -$40.00 
: neapage a pa Home Landscape—$1.00. (Color and Succession Seed list now available. “Regular catalog of both gardens will be 
room in the house, tlus- of Bloom in the Flower Border—$2.50. }<rea- d 
trated. $2.00 tive Flower Arrangement—$2.00 () The Wild Gar | ready in January. 
den—$1.00. (Fragrance in the Garden—$1.00. « | 
THE WILD GARDEN—Mar- } How to Grow Annual Flowers—$1.00 (J How to § STEPHENSON DAHLIA GARDENS | 
garet oe eng a A ow al, Grow Perennial Flowers—$1.00, ; 
informative handboo in es- 
tablishing a wild cane. FAG $60 6s0dccencscsesecscssees Seeccccccccsecess 2318 Hill Street Santa Monica, California 
ne - SI cihesasikinntitintinaniandonpranaasnn | RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS | 
' . | . 
At Your Bookseller's ( eee ere earnee ya ° | 38 Vincent Place Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
—or Use this Coupon 3,...c00: | ————— — . : | 
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The National Dahlia Honor Roll 


Eastern Honor Roll 


Lynn B. DupLEyY 


President, American Dahlia Society 


O trial grounds, shows, private and 
publie gardens, the two other con- 
tributors to this second National 

Honor Roll and I have travelled to ap- 
praise the novelties for 1940. The varie- 
ties chosen, we believe, are the best Dah- 
lia offerings of the coming season, and 
yet every reader must realize that in 
spite of the closest observations of these 
Dahlias, many of which were grown in 
our own gardens, our choices are inclined 
to be personal. Everyone has certain 
preferences in colors and forms. 

However, I know I speak for our good 
friends, J. Louis Roberts and Richard T. 
Eddy, as well as myself, when I say that 
we almost literally live, breathe and eat 
Dahlias years on end. We assure you, 
furthermore, that we look beyond our 
own likes in color and form and en- 
deavor to choose those Dahlias_ which, 
because of their ruggedness, anyone can 
grow and, because of their beauty, many 
will want to. In nearly every respect, 
we believe them to be improve- 
ments over other existing varie- 
ties in commerce. 

Studying Dahlias is one way 
of getting data, but gossiping 
with other fans, keeping our 
ars open to their opinions, 
helps to get perspective on the 
novelty situation. This I have 
done, as have the others too, I 
believe, so that these lists are in 
a sense a composite selection of 
a large number of Dahlia hobby- 
ists. Thus some of you, unwit- 
tingly, helped make these lists, 
and to you go our thanks. 

Testing Dahlias in the East 
was not without difficulties this 
year. Many growers did not 
even get a thunder-shower be- 
tween June 1 and August 1. 
Plants in my garden stayed un- 
der 2 feet high, in spite of wa- 
tering, until mid-August. It was 
discouraging, but most plants 
recovered, although the amount 
of bloom was cut way down, and 
practically no seed was_har- 
vested. 

But, now for my list: 


Large Varieties 


Manuattan, ID. Color ver- 
million-red with a  ecapucine- 
orange reverse which shows as a 
mixture of red and gold, as 


its pointed petals eurve and twist. Size 
11 to 12 inches aeross by 5 to 6 inches 
deep. Stems strong, holding flower on 
side. This most interesting Dahlia won 
two cash awards as best seedling, first at 
Englewood, N. J., 1938, and Wilmington, 
Del., 1939. It won the A.D.S. Derrill 
Hart Gold Medal and the American Home 
Achievement Medal at the 1939 New 
York show. It is most artistic both in 
form and color. Bush about five feet, 
foliage good color and proportion. [Il- 
lustrated November FLOWER GROWER. | 
(Veile) 


Victory, FD. Color two tones of pink 
without trace of lavender, but with 
chrome-yellow overlaid in faint lines and 
pinpoint tips. Very pleasing color com- 
bination. Has great substance and keeps 
a long time when cut. Foliage good pro- 
portion and resistant. This was one of 
the greatest attractions for visitors in 
my garden this season. I predict it will 
have a long useful eareer with many 
firsts in future shows. -We need pink 
formal decoratives. Size 11 by 7 average 
with usual disbudding. Stems excellent. 
( Asther-Ruschmohr) 


THE GoverRNoR, FD. Color chrome- 





Jessie Tarbor 


Victory, a much needed pink novelty 


yellow. Besides its attractive clear yel- 
low tone, the wide, rolled-back petals add 
to its charm. Foliage resistant. Stems 
long, erect and strong. Size 11 by 6 
inches. Long season bloomer, early to 
late. This flower is needed for competi- 
tion in its eolor and elass. Most big 
vellows today are informal. This one 
won a number of blue ribbons this year 
in seedling classes. (Berwick-Dahliadel ) 


YeELLow Gtuory, SC. Color clean 
lemon-yellow. Originated by Conrad 
Frey, who is famous as a Dahlia judge. 
We observed this big free-blooming cac- 
tus at Storrs trial grounds. It grows 11 
by about 7 inches deep. Nice form, full 
center, strong stems holding flower on 
side. Bush about five feet, well rounded, 
foliage proportionate to flower. Keeping 
quality substance in petals. (Frey-Dah- 
liade}l ) 


Town Topic, FD. Bicolor. Deep pansy 
purple with small white tips. Not to 
disappoint those who expect my report 
to have at least one bicolor, here’s my 
nomination for first bicolor honors 
among the big ones for 1940. As grown 
in my garden, some blooms were solid 
purple as is the frequent bicolor habit. 
Petals are thickly placed. Stem 
long, strong. Size 8 to 10 inches 
across by 6 inches deep. Bush, 
5 to 6 feet. Profuse bloomer. 
(Hulin-Parrelia) 


Eventing, ID. Color rich deep 
purple. Comes almost to a 
formal in form at times. Has 
strong stems with flower facing 
side. Foliage dark and resistant. 
Won a certificate with score of 
86 at East Lansing in 1938 
where it scored highest score. 
Also won as seedling at Dahlia 
Society of Wisconsin show this 
year. Size 9 to 10° inches. 
( Bissell ) 


Progress, ID. Color, acecord- 
ing to Ridgeway chart, is liseran- 
purple overlaid rosaline-purple, 
but deseribed by Mr. Nuneviller 
as rosy mauve. I observed this 
flower in several shows and in 
different gardens and noted quite 
a difference in depth of tone. 
I believe the color is improved 
by shading or in late season. 
Bush height, about 5 feet. Size 
of flower 11 inches or more by 
6 or 7 inches. Petals are pointed 
and some are serrated. Won 
in seedling class at Peekskill, 
1939. (Salem) 


Beals 


Deep Puree, FD. Color deep 
magenta-purple with velvet sheen. 
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Pink Amelia 


Very large as seen at the A. D. S. trial 
Storrs. I checked it as 12 
inches by 7 deep. Habits of growing 
excellent. Foliage dark and resistant. 
We haven’t too many purple formals for 
competition at our shows and this should 
fit in nicely. In spite of the large size 
the stems are strong enough to hold the 
flower facing’ out. (Stevenson-Rusch- 


rround at 


mobr ) 


Riva Barun, ID. Color lemon-yellow, 
almost an empire-yellow (Ridgeway). It 
is large and deep, about 10 by 7 inches. 
Petals curl slightly at tip but not suffi- 
ciently to make it a semi-cactus. Center 
is high and closed even late in the sea- 
son. Stems eane-like but good in pro- 
portion to flower. Petals long and broad 


and curl at tip. Good keeper.  (Fitz- 
verald-Parrella) 
Kemp’s Rep CHALLENGER, FD. Color 


carmine-red. Said to be a eross between 
FRECKLES and MurpHyY’s MASTERPIECE. 
Very large and of good depth; 11 to 12 


Pride of Norfolk 


inches by 6 to 7 in depth. Stiff stems 
holding flowers 9 to 10 inches above the 
bush which is 5 to 6 feet tall. Foliage 
dark green and leathery. Keeps well in 
storage for market. An early and con- 
tinuous bloomer. Can be eut on three- 
foot stems for exhibition and it probably 
will compete in many shows. (Kemp) 


31LnL ArBurRy, SC. 
leaning in 
decorative 


This variety has a 

some blooms to informal 
such as we see in Frau QO. 
Bracut. Clear white with petal base 
eream. Petals curl half their length as 
flower matures. Good, high center. Cane- 
like stems in good proportion. Size 9 
inches by 6 in diameter or larger. Good 
substance in petals. It makes both side 
and top blooms but almost all are on 
the side. Thick leaves of good eolor, 
and resistant to pests. (Fitzgerald-Par- 
rella) 


Pink Giant, ID. Color pure rose-pink 
overlaid seafoam white, a bright and re- 
freshing color combination. An attract- 


Martha Churchill 


ive and useful variety. Size 9 inches or 
larger across by 6 inches deep. Stem 
strong holding flower erect. Foliage 
light green but hairy enough to discour- 
age most sucking and chewing insects. 
Very good substance in petals. Won a 
silver challenge cup in Brudegon Hol- 
land show in 1939. (Mad River) 


Bitty Larcu, ID. Color oxblood or 
very dark carmine—about the color of 
ADOLPH MEYER which is one of our dark- 
est reds to date. 
to 10 or 11 
resistant. 
vood stems. 


This one can be grown 

inches. Foliage dark and 

Blooms held on side on very 
(Etherington ) 


Hatt, ID. Color very 
difficult to describe. Ridgeway helped 
thus: rhodamine purple edge and flush, 
on picric yellow base with buff and 
chrome-yellow blend in the under color. 
But the whole effect is rather: startling 
and certainly different. Grows with regu- 
lar disbudding to 10 inches by 5 or 6 
in depth. The high close center is a tone 


KATHLEEN 
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The Governor 
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Progress 


of deep mallow-pink. Foliage and stem 
excellent. (Mad River) 


Guamorous, ID. Color barium-yellow 
blended with lavender, which is a more 
attractive combination than you would at 
first think. Average size 11 inches, with 
good depth. Stems stiff hold flowers 
well above bush, which goes about 5 feet. 
Prolific bloomer. (Kemp) 


Dr. C. Y. Wona, SC. Color searlet-red 
suffused buff. This is another big exhibi- 
tion Dahlia originated by our good friend 
in Chicago, co-author of this list. Know- 
ing his innate modesty, I expect that this 
good novelty which I observed at Storrs 
won't be in his listing. It grows, as I 
measured it, about 10 across by about 6 
inches deep. A very attractive and use- 
ful flower and will be seen on many 
show tables. (Roberts) 


Gincer Rocers, ID. Color citron- 
vellow. Here is another yellow informal 
of which we seem to be having quite a 
few coming along but the unusual thing 


Billy Larch 


about this one is the deep tone. I was 
attracted to it at Storrs. Size 9 inches 
or better and depth good. Should be a 
good keeper after cutting because the 
petals rustled as we felt the flower. 
Foliage more rugged than some of our 
other yellows without mentioning any 


name. (Burks) 


CHueEMAR’s DantiAMuM, ID. The color 
is a yellow-buff-amber combination which 
would make it seem that it would be just 
another autumn blend, but it can’t be 
dismissed that way, beeause it is the kind 
of color blend and nice form that makes 
you pause as you pass by. Size 10 inches 
or better by 6 or better deep. Bush was 
54 feet high and had five or more blooms 
at once. Healthy foliage and seemed 
resistant. Thick petalage with good sub- 
stance. (Marsh) 


Kiucore’s Lucirer, Str.C.toIC. Color 
Brazil-red with ecapucine-orange reverse 
which shows ‘as petals eurl. This is an- 
other giant cactus, possibly a seedling of 
Satan or its off-spring, Son OF Satan, 





Eventide 


because it seems to have some of their 
characteristics, but still it is different 
from both of them. One bloom I meas- 
ured was over 12 inches in diameter and 
over 8 deep. It was BIG. Bush was 
nearly six feet high and well spread. 
Cane-like stems support the huge flower 
well. Foliage dark green. Somebody’s 
going to win some “largest in the show” 
blue ribbons with this one, or we miss our 
guess. (Kilgore) 


FuasH, SC. Bieolor, the base color is 
spectrum-red with white tips. Ends of 
petals are lacinated peculiarly to form 
“chicken feet” divisions, two tips point- 
ing in one direction and one in the other. 
This all sums up to make a flower of 
most unusual appearance. Size about 7 
by 4 inches. A _ great Dahlia bicolor 
for basket arrangements. I saw it first 
in the Peekskill show in 1938 where it 
won in the open to all class. It also won 
the Leonard Barron Memorial Trophy 
awarded by FLOWER GROWER at the 
A.D.S. show in New York in 1939. 
(Nuneviller-Hoopes) 





Thunderbolt 


Deep Purple 


Begonia Rose 
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Purp 


Gay CaBaLLero, St.C. The color is light 
amaranth purple overlaid tyrian rose. 
Size about 7 by 5 inches. Its color at- 
traction is rivaled by its beautiful form 
and we have not too many straight cactus 
of this size. Bush is four to five feet 
high. Foliage good as is the stem. 


(Morgan) 


ScarLtet ANNE, ID. Color, light sear- 
let with bronzy sheen. . Average 6 to 7 
inches. Stems hold the flower on side 
with stems about 10 inches above bush. 
Foliage healthy. Petals of fine substance. 
A good flower for basket work. Center 
closed even late in season, and blooms all 
season. Florists will like it. It won in 


commercial class seedlings New York 
Show. (Stock-Parrella) 
Nancy ANN Mirtrcuentt, SC. Color 


true, vivid scarlet with buff reverse which 
shows with revolution of petals. This 
one was a bright spot in the garden and 
attracted a lot of attention. Profuse 
bloomer, well rounded growth. Foliage 
fine cut in keeping with bloom. It is 


Ivory Gem 


true to form and keeps well when cut. 
Nice for arrangements and baskets. Size 
7 in. (Mitchell-Ruschmohr) 


Beconta Rose, FD. Color described 
in name. A commercial or florists’ size 
Dahlia, 5 to 6 inches by 3 deep. Scored 


85 and received a certificate at East 
Lansing, 1938. Good long stems, flower 
on side. Good substance in petals. Bush 
4 feet. (Golden Rule) 


Small Types 


Rep Rosin, FD. Min. Size 24 by 2 
inches. Color searlet and holds that color 
in the sun, as few red miniatures do. 
Profuse bloomer all season. Saw and 
liked it at the trial ground. Nice for 
arrangements. Keeper. (Dahliadel) 


Ivory Gem, Orchid-flowering 
ivory-white in color. 
wiry. Grows on dwarf bush not over 3 
feet. Makes very fine arrangements. 
Artistic in form and dainty. (Dahliadel) 


LirtLE Miss Prim, Rose-pink with 
lighter shadings. A miniature which is 
diminutive in size and in habits—24 to 3 
inches, and bush about 14 feet high. Pro- 
fuse bloomer and good keeper. (Dahlia- 
del) 


type, 
Stems long and 


Pyro, Collarette, scarlet-red, size about 
4 inches. The petaloids are buff-gold and 
this combination makes a most attractive 
Dahlia and not like any other ecollarette 
we know. (Preas-Ruschmohr) 


Happy, FD. Min. Basie color, light 
greenish yellow, lightly tinted mallow- 
purple. The blend of these colors is 
pleasing. Won a certificate at East Lan- 
sing trial grounds 1938. Won as minia- 
ture seedling at Indianapolis in 1936. 
Stems are long enough but not as long 
as many. (Williams-Mad River) 


CreEAM Gem, Pompon, color cream- 
white. Form very good with fine, thick 
petalage and round clear back to stem. 
Size 1 to 14 inches as shown at the New 
York show, where it won in the “open-to- 
all” class. (Etherington) 





Convention City 


Miss Marsory, Pompon, color mul- 
berry to pansy-purple shading to the 
latter tone towards the center. A very 
diminutive pompon as it measured only 
1 inch on five blooms, where it won in 
the “open-to-all” class at the New York 
Show. Fine petalage and filled right to 
the center. (Etherington) 


HomeacreE SWEETEST, Semi-cactus min- 
iature. Color strawberry-pink with yel- 
low and buff center. Both in color and 
form this little Dahlia has great attrac- 
tion. I observed it growing at Storrs 
and at the New York show this year 
where it won in class 211 for cactus min- 
iature seedlings. This one will make 
many friends, in my opinion. (Webber) 


Littte Snow Wuits, Min. Color ivory- 
white and a very clean white, too. Form 
is most attractive and the substance of 
petals is excellent. Profuse bloomer as 
seen at the trial grounds. This one will 
win at shows, if my notes are worth any- 
thing. (Finger) 

(Continued on page 557) 
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Garden Tips for December 


ECEMBER’S first tasks are to 
clear away all the remaining 


debris of the growing season and 
to tuck the garden away for the winter. 


Hardy plants will need no protection 
until after the ground has frozen well 
and thus stopped root activity. Prema- 
ture covering is definitely harmful be- 
cause it maintains activity unnaturally. 


Herbaceous plants which drop their 
leaves before winter may be mulehed 
with strawy manure, but such plants as 
Forget-me-not, English Daisy, Canter- 
bury Bell, Pansy, and Rock Cress 
(Arabis) might suffer under such heavy 
material. Salt hay, peat moss or light 
litter is far better even for bulbs. 


Bush Roses should have their long 
stems cut back to about two feet and 
have their bases covered with earth. 
Instead of seraping up the soil around 
them and thus reducing the covering 
over the roots, it is far better to pour 


rich, dry sifted compost upon their bases 
in conical piles six or eight inches high. 
In addition, it is a good plan in cold 
parts of the country to muleh well 
among the bushes. 


Rock garden plants need light mulches 
of salt hay—but only after the ground 
has frozen hard. These mulches are not 
so much to prevent freezing as to keep 
the ground frozen and thus _ prevent 
heaving the plants out of the soil. 


Lilies that always arrive in late fall or 
early winter will do best if planted soon 
after they reach America. You can keep 
the ground from freezing by mulching 
it heavily early this month. If you want 
to plant any of these bulbs dig the 
ground before you mulch it. After plant- 
ing replace the mulch. 


Ventilate coldframes whenever the 
weather is favorable so as to avoid all 
suspicion of coddling and thus weaken- 
ing the plants. 


M. G. KAINS 


Keep stock plants of Geranium, Ver- 
bena, Pentstemon, Lantana, Heliotrope, 
ete., ‘fon the dry side’’ until after New 
Years Day, preferably in a cool green- 
house or failing that, in a coldframe pro- 
tected from frost on cold nights. 


Save all hardy bulbs that are fovced 
in the house or greenhouse during the 
winter but keep them growing until 
their leaves turn yellow or, preferably, 
brown so that they will have stored up 
all the food possible. Then dry them off 
and plant in the garden where they may 
remain for a year or two. There is no 
use saving bulbs of tender ones such as 
Paper-white Narcissus and ‘‘Chinese 
Sacred Lily,’’ except in frostless parts 
of the country. 


Water plants in the greenhouse 
benches and in flower pots early in the 
day so the excess moisture will have a 
chance to evaporate and humidify the 
air as well as do the plants good through 
the roots. Avoid watering late in the 
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day because evaporation is a chilling 
process and wetness provides conditions 
that favor damping-off and decay. 


Evergreen hedges with flat tops are 
often injured by heavy, wet snow al- 
lowed to collect on them. To prevent 
such damage use a rake handle on each 
side as a boy would hit the palings of a 
picket fence while walking from end to 
end. Do this while the snow is soft; 
never while it is frozen. 


Establish feeding stations for birds 
before winter sets in, keep them well 
supplied with suet and seeds of various 
kinds, especially after each fall of snow. 
Also provide water in vessels that can be 
easily cleaned of ice. 


Maintain moist air conditions in the 
eonservatory and greenhouse by spray- 
ing the floors beneath the benches and 
upon the walks in the morning of warm 
and sunny days, but avoid doing so on 
cold and cloudy ones, unless the air 
seems dry. A skilled greenhouse oper- 
ator is a sort of human thermometer and 
hygrometer combined: he knows when 
conditions are right without consulting 
apparatus. Anybody can beconte such a 
person ! 


Rabbits destroy countless young trees 
each winter. To prevent this trouble at 
small eost thoroughly mix one ounce of 
cayenne pepper with one pound of lard 
or other edible soft grease and store in 
a lard pail. Before heavy snow fall 
spread the mixture thinly on the trunks 
from the ground up to the height a rab- 
bit is likely to reach when standing on 
the snow. Use rubber gloves to protect 
your hands when applying the pepper or 
it will burn your skin. This quantity 
should be enough for fifty young trees. 


Semi-hardy bushes, dwarf evergreens 
and easily broken shrubs had best be 
wrapped with burlap to keep snow and 
ice out and protect them from alternate 
freezing and thawing. When grass be- 
gins to get green in spring remove the 
wrappings. To apply a burlap bag first 
wind the bush with cord to hold the 
branches up; then slip the bag over it. 
To apply a long strip, start at the bot- 
tom and proceed upward and spirally 
around the bush to the tip. Then fasten 
the overlaps with wire nails used like 
pins. 


Christmas trees, especially large ones, 
may be made useful after their role in 
the house is over. Don’t throw them 
away, but fasten them erect in some 
sheltered place, preferably where they 
may be seen from a window. They will 
thus serve as shelter for birds, which 
will further show their appreciation if 
you will place suet and other food in 
them or near by. 


Scions for grafting may be cut at any 
time from December forward until per- 
haps early March—so long as they are 
dormant. Each kind must be handled 
separately, correctly labeled and either 
buried in a shady place outdoors or 
stored in a cold, damp cellar where they 
cannot dry out. When growth starts in 
spring is the time to graft. 
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Annuals started earlier in the year are coming into bloom now. 
many colors flower all winter, and Cineraria multiflora nana (right) makes a remark- 
able showing 


Nasturtiums (left) in 


In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


F course, at this time, many green- 
houses are stocked with Poinset- 
tias and Christmas Begonias; but 

not everyone has a warm enough house 
in which these may be grown to per- 
fection. Sometimes the greenhouse is 
built long after the home, and in many 
eases the heating system is attached to 
the cellar furnace. This is a fine plan 
when well conceived. Two short lengths 
of pipe, flow and return, with a radiator 
perhaps, should not be a burden to any 
good boiler. 

Seemingly it does not always work 
out according to our fondest dreams. I 
know just such a greenhouse. The green- 
house elevation is lower than any of the 
rooms of the home. Although higher 
than the furnace it means that, in order 
to maintain in it a temperature of 60 
degrees, the living-room becomes an in- 
ferno when everyone who attempts to 
stay there gasps like a dying fish. 

Obviously the furnace had sufficient 
power to heat the little extra space 
added to it by the greenhouse installa- 
tion, but the incongruous distribution 
of heat led to a heating engineer being 
‘alled in for consultation. He recom- 
mended that a circulator be installed in 
the furnace. The circulator, the engi- 
neer said, would work efficiently only 
with an automatic means of fueling. 
The owner of the greenhouse, being in 
the coal business, believed the engineer 
was an idealist or perhaps interested in 
oil stocks. So he paid the consultant’s 
fee and continued with his little green- 
house, determined to prove to all that 
his self-conceived scheme was a good 
one. 

By adjusting his ambitions in plant 
culture to the existing conditions, he 
was able to grow a large and interesting 
variety of species. Cinerarias that he 
sowed last April are now beginning to 


flower. Who ean deny that Cinerarias 
are among the finest potted plants? It 
is true that during summer’s hottest 
days, when they would attempt to grow, 
their leaves will look ‘‘played out’’ and 
vapid to a degree; but autumn’s cooler 
air seems to renew their vigor so much, 
that at flowering time they provide us 
with the gayest of colors in various 
shades of purple, blue and pink. The 
season of flowering depends largely on 
the method of culture. Seed sowing may 
be delayed until August with the flowers 
coming at Easter. This is the easiest 
method of growing these in districts 
where the summer heat is torrid and 
continuous. 

In this small greenhouse, there are 
several small groups of annual plants 
that were sown during the summer. 
Schizanthus are now in 6-inch pots, 
and are supported with four neat 12- 
inch stakes that are already almost 
covered. Sown in late July, they will 
brighten the greenhouse—and incidentally 
the living-room in February—with a 
myriad of blooms. Schizanthus has 
been named the “Poor man’s orchid,” 
and sometimes the ‘‘Butterfly-flower.’’ 
Both appelations refer to the shape of 
the flower. Few annuals are easier to 
grow provided a moderately rich soil 
ean be afforded, along with a tempera- 
ture that is never hot and _ stuffy. 
Schizanthus may be sown any time dur- 
ing summer even until September 15. 
Just as with Cineraria the final result 
will be a difference in the date of 
flowering. 

With most annuals a longer growing 
period will result when the roots are 
continuously supplied with fresh food. 
That is easiest done by transplanting 
to a larger sized pot as soon as the 
roots have filled the afforded 

(Continued on page 556) 
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American Plants Abroad 


T a flower show held in London by 

the Royal Horticultural Society an 

interesting sidelight upon garden- 
ing matters was raised. 

Miss Winifred Walker, the celebrated 
flower artist, submitted a plant of the 
common English Primrose to the Floral 
Committee in the hope that this, one of 
the most beautiful of all Primulas, would 
receive an Award of Merit. It was de- 
cided, however, that being a native Brit- 
ish plant it could not be given an award, 
and thus the age-old proverb that “the 
prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country” is brought to mind 
again. 

Its application to horticultural mat- 
ters is by no means new, as we have 
vivid examples of plants passing un- 
noticed in their native land, yet arousing 
the greatest excitement and admiration 
when they first unfold their beauties in 
another country. We would hardly be 
surprised that a Tibetan yak-herd should 
look unmoved upon a drift of Primula 
florinde, as, according to our conception 
of the average Tibetan, his garden- 
consciousness has not yet been aroused, 
but we might reasonably suppose that in 
America there are many lovers of beauti- 
ful plants who could perceive in native 
American flowers something of value 
worth cultivating in their gardens. 

Yet, from several chance encounters 
in London, and from other evidence, it 
would seem that there are many Ameri- 
ean plants which find themselves more 
esteemed abroad than at home, and it 
would be of interest to many of us in 
England to know more of the exact 
garden status of some of them in 
their home country. 

During the past ten years, many 
American wild flowers have reached 
England for the first time, and not 
a few of them have been used for 
bedding displays in the London 
parks. 


OW, the English plant enthusi- 

ast might well be forgiven for 
asking himself how many of these 
American wild flowers he would find 
growing in the gardens of Amer- 
ica’s greatest mansions, whether 
Eustoma (Lisianthus) russellianum, 
that magnificent purple beauty 
from Nebraska, forms a ground- 
work for the bedding schemes in 
the New York Central Park, or 
whether visitors to the World’s Fair 
will find Fremontia californica or 
Sabatia chloroides gracing the ave- 
nues and reminding the American 
sightseers of their native floral 
treasures. He may be forgiven, too, 
if he wonders at the zealousness of 
American plant breeders who labor 
to produce double Nasturtiums and 
still larger Zinnias, but yet import 
from England thousands of packets 
of Nierembergia caerulea, whose 
Argentine home is more accessible 
to American plant hunters than 
those from England. 


ROY HAY, (England) 





An English expert asks pertinent 
questions about our native flowers. 
What American gardener can offer 
a reply? 











The genus Sabatia has always in- 
trigued English plantsmen, and _ the 
species mentioned above, S. chloroides, 
has become fairly well eStablished in 


English gardens. It has even been planted 


out by the hundred in Hyde Park dur- 
ing these past few years. Not so its 
sister species, §. campestris; after a 
first flush of fame, it seems to have 
dwindled away until it is no more seen. 
How do these two species fare in Ameri- 
ean gardens? Are they looked upon as 
worthy of a place, or is their room filled 
by products of the seedsman’s art? 

Monardella macrantha, Rudbeckia 
hirta, which has given us many lovely 
varieties, notably a crimson form now 
known as Hyde Park Variety, the laven- 
der blue Stokesia eyanea var. superba 
from Carolina, WNuttallia decapetala, 
known in its native haunts as the Gunebo 
Lily, and Lathyrus ornatus, that delight- 
ful blue Pea from North Dakota, are just 
a few of the American flowers that we 
in England look upon as gifts even more 
worthy and acceptable than the largest 
Dahlia that ever crossed the Atlantic. 
What is their status with American 
gardeners? 

These questions, I venture to hope, 





Photo by Cornelia Clarke 
American native plants are looked upon in England as 
‘gifts even more worthy than the largest Dahlia that 
ever crossed the Atlantic.” Above is one—Nuttallia 


(Mentzelia) decapetala 


may be of some interest to American 
gardeners, and I am certain that those 
in England who have a knowledge of 
American plants would like to know the 
answers. 

Nor is the subject by any means ex- 
hausted, for those who have the oppor- 
tunity to consult a library of botanical 
books, often read of desirable American 
wild flowers not yet in cultivation, and 
it is to be hoped that with the increasing 
interest in their native flora, our kind 
friends across the sea will send us still 
more discoveries to enrich our English 
gardens, 


Evergreens Shed Their 
Needles 


HEN the older leaves and small 
branches of evergreens, especially 
Arborvitaes, turn brown in the 
fall and drop, this is only a natural con- 
dition comparable to that which occurs 
with deciduous plants, according to Dr. 
F, L. Gambrell of the Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. There is no need to 
be alarmed; the trees are only pruning 
off their older leaves and branches. Fall 
browning, though particularly noticeable 
on Arborvitae, may also occur on Pines 
in the form of browning and shedding of 
the 3- and 4-year-old needles. Occasionally 
the 2-year-old needles fall, but this may 
be due to adverse weather conditions. 
When browning of evergreens occurs 
in the early spring and again in the sum- 
mer, several factors may be involved, 
some of which require care to 
prevent serious injury. If brown- 
ing occurs in late February and 
early March, it may be attributed 
to a drying out while the soil is 
still frozen and the tree is unable 
to replace the water lost by the 
needles. Exposure to the prevailing 
winds and direct sunlight generally 
accounts for this injury which may 
be reduced by shading or sereening 
the trees wherever this is practical. 


UMMER browning of ever- 

greens is most generally caused 
by insects, with the spruce mite as 
a common source of trouble, espe- 
cially during hot, dry weather, This 
insect attacks other types of ever- 
greens as well as Spruce and ean 
be detected upon elose examination 
as tiny reddish creatures crawling 
about the trees. Dusting sulfur 
gives good control. Summer brown- 
ing may also be due to seale insects, 
root weevils, spruce gall aphids, 
unfavorable or poorly drained 
planting sites, hot, dry weather, or 
the failure of newly-transplanted 
trees to become established. 


Before you thin out seedlings, 
water the soil around them thor- 
oughly, and the plants will come 
out with little effort. 
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Crassula falcata 





Conophytum truncatellum 


HEN the Cape of Good Hope 

and the lands north and north- 

east of that windswept and ro- 
mantie spot came into British possession 
at the end of the eighteenth century, a 
vreat admiration for South African 
plants grew up in England and many 
of them were introduced into gardens 
and greenhouses. The old _ botanieal 
books showed eolored pictures of them, 
with cultural directions. Many 
plants were raised suecessfully at Kew 
(;ardens. Superintendents of great es- 
tates took pride in their wonderful new 
kinds of flowers. 

This interest continued for decades. 
Then these beauties took a back seat 
while plants from warmer countries 
came to the fore: Orchids, tropical vines, 
and hothouse plants. Why this change? 
We do not have to look far for the 
answer. 

Most of the old greenhouses were 
poorly heated. The fuel did not produce 
vreat heat nor did the piping systems 
convey it well. Watering facilities were 
adequate but not excessive. This rather 
cool temperature and moderate watering 
uited most South Afriean plants per- 
feetly. When modern greenhouses with 
their better heating systems and plumb- 
ing came into general use, then Wat- 
sonias, dainty species Gladiolus, Nerines, 
Crinums and sucewents gave up their 
places to the heat-loving, water-loving 
South Americans. 

Now, however, we have a wonderful 
chanee to lure many of these beauties 
back, Sunrooms offer opportunities on 
many sides. Houses in the suburbs 
fairly sprout with glass enclosures. ‘‘ Ex- 
tensions,’’ as the extra glassed-in end 
of the ‘‘back parlor’’ used to be known 


some 
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in New York in my childhood, or 
some other part of the house with 
fairly cool air and bright sunlight, 
eall clearly for some experiments. 
We may again grow the South 
Africans abundantly if we wish. 

The needs of South African 
plants are rather simple: a light 
soil not too rich, sunlight, water 
applied with some care and, in 
the ease of the bulbous plants, a 
drying and ripening after bloom- 
ing, just as they ripen through 
the long dry summer in their na- 
tive home. This ripening may be 
helped somewhat if the bulbs, be- 
fore or after potting, and before 
being watered, are laid in the sun 
on a windowsill for two or three 
weeks. These bulbs need not be 
set away in a cool dark place 
after planting as is done with 
Tulips. They come from sections 
which know little frost and where 
seasonal rains start them into growth. 
They may be watered and set at once in 
the light and a little later in full sun- 
light. Watering is increased as they near 
the blooming stage and later withheld 
gradually till the foliage ripens and dies. 
Liquid manure may be used during 
growth. 

Most of the bulbous plants do well set 
quite closely in the pots 
and transplanted only 
when they threaten to 
burst the container, 
though many growers 
transplant every year. I 
have found greater sue- 
cess in not transplanting 
often. The same bulbs 
may as a rule be grown 
vear after year. I have, 
for instance, Crinum 
moorei, the bulb of which 
has blossomed in_ the 
house every year for over 
twenty years and it has 
been transplanted only 
when the pot or tub was 
about to disintegrate from 
overcrowding. 


The succulents. Plants 
in this group need rather 
poor soil but the drainage 
must be good. When 
dormant, as they will be 
for part of the year, 
probably our winter, they 
will need very little wa- 


This strange succulent is 
Euphorbia obesa 


South African Plants 
for Your Sunroom 


SARAH V. COOMBS 


Author of “South African Plants for American Gardens” 


ter, and even when growing they must 
be watered carefully. Too much water 
is far more dangerous than too little. 
They make delightful sunroom plants 
and the variety and queerness of the 
species is a constant and amusing study. 
Their flowers, too, are surprising, often 
being so big as almost to conceal a tiny 
parent. 


Bulbous plants. Especially good and 
strangely little known is the Sparaxis 
and its cousin, the Streptanthera. Be- 
longing to the great Iris group, though 
not true Irises, they are splendid pot- 
plants. They grow about a foot tall, 
as a rule, the leaves in a fan-like rosette, 
the flowers in a simple or branched spike. 


che flowers come in a wide range of 
color, from yellow and bright orange 


through red, crimson, brown, blue, pur- 
ple and mauve as well as white, often 
with a dark blotch at the throat. Strep- 
tantheras have an interesting marking at 
the base of the segments, generally pur- 
ple or black with yellow spots. There is 
almost infinite variety in the hybrids, 
yet all are easy to grow. Among Spar- 
axis we find S. grandiflora of many 
colors and named forms are S. tricolor 
in buff, purple, yellow flushed with 
brown-purple, or white backed with 
claret-purple, all with a bright yellow 
throat. 


Walter Wilder photos 
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Veltheimia viridifolia 


Tritonias, which we know as Montbre- 
tias, have arching spikes of flowers in 
gay colors, with six spreading segments. 
T. eroeata is bright buff-yellow to flame- 
searlet; T. squalida, white, flushed with 
pink or old rose; and T. rosea, deep 
rose-pink. There are many named varie- 
ties, the Earlham hybrids being particu- 
larly fine. 

The fragrant Freesias we know well 
but perhaps not the variety of color in 
the newer hybrids, ranging through 
lavender, primrose, salmon, lilac, mauve 
and blue as well as the familiar white 
or cream. There are few species but 
many named horticultural varieties. 

Lachenalias have a grand future as 
house plants. These little bulbs of the 
great Lily group come in such a variety 
of odd colors that one cannot mention 
half of them. They are ealled Wild 
Hyacinths and they look like little Hya- 
einths with their close spikes of flowers, 
often drooping. They are of easy culti- 
vation and a pot of them always excites 
interest. There are many, but L. pen- 
dula var. superba is especially fine, a 
robust type, with flowers of yellow, red 
and red-purple. There are some very 
handsome hybrids, one a rich crimson. 


The Chinkerincheés. Ornithogalums, 
related to our Star of Bethlehem, are 
easy to grow. They have the great merit 
of lasting for a long time, six weeks or 
more, so long that South Africa sends 
enormous quantities of them to England 
as eut flowers each Christmas. They 
are known as Chinkerincheés, with ae- 
cent on the last syllable, the name sup- 
posedly coming from the squeaky noise 
the stems make when rubbed together. 
The more common one is O. thyrsoides, 
with flowers in pure white spike-like 
clusters but O. aureum, the Golden Chin- 
kerincheé, is equally fine, with bright 
yellow-orange flowers. 

The Ifafa, Kei or Fire Lily is seareely 
known in this country but it would be 
an outstanding sunroom bulb. It is 


mostly of rather low growth, 
with stems from 6 to 18 inches 
tall and long tubular flowers, 
which often droop. The colors 
are lovely, cream or erimson 
usually. They like a good gar- 
den soil though some will do 
well under the conditions which 
suit many ferns. 

I have only touched on the 
possible plants of this general 
group for sunroom or house use. 
There are Ixias, Babianas or 
3aboon Flowers, Nerines with 
their glitter, and Crinums with 
their grace and perfume. The 
list could also include the queer 
Snake’s Head or Blood Lily, 
Hemanthus; the pretty pink 
Veltheimia, which resembles a 
small pink Red Hot Poker; the 
dainty wild Gladiolus, many, like 
G. tristis, being fragrant; the 
charming little Lapeirousias 
(Anomatheeas) and the Geis- 
sorhizas. Better known are the 
handsome foolproof Watsonias; 
the butterfly-like Moreas; and 
the white, yellow, and especially 
the dwarf pink Calla, Zantedes- 
chia rehmanni. 


Stone Plants. There is room for only 
a quick glance at the succulents. Dish 
gardens would take on new interest if 
among the usual Cactus types one could 
see a Stone Plant or two, queer freaks 
of Nature in the oddest shapes. At 
home, they are found among stones of 
their own color, gray, brown or white, 
so that one has to look closely to tell 
which is stone and which plant. Here 
we find Argyrodermas, looking like an 
egg or an onion cut in two; Conophytums 
of odd forms, many like round pebbles; 
Didymaotus, the stone-like Twin Flower, 
brownish-red like the brown shale and 
sandstone of its habitat, with the attrac- 
tive flowers appearing one at each side 
of the ‘central fat-leaved body; and 
Pleiospilos, which has protective colora- 
tion down to a fine art, being among the 
cleverest of the ‘‘mimics’’ or ‘‘simula- 
tors,’’ disappearing among the stones. 
There are many others. 


The ‘‘Windows.’’ If we are looking 
for other freaks, there are the ‘‘ win- 
dowed plants,’’ which like hermits have 
abjured the joys of this naughty world 
and retired, not into eaves but into the 
ground itself, where they live con- 
tentedly in simple seclusion, their only 
connection with outer existence being 
through the flattened translucent tips of 
their leaves which lie level with the soil 
surface and give to the underground 
plant all the light it needs. Like so 
many recluses, they have an occasional 
burst of frivolity, when a gay, daisy-like 
flower appears and nearly conceals the 
leafy ‘‘windows.”’? They are fascinating 
plants. Among them are the Lithops, 
**Stone Faces,’’ which lure one to try 
them by the fact that they are very 
interesting and also because there are so 
many kinds, They grow easily from seed 
and it is tempting to think of that 
seedsman in South West Africa who sells 
seeds of 50 different varieties, besides 
the plants obtainable in the United 
States. One has the engaging name of 





Lachenalia tricolor var. quadricolor 


‘*Toontjes,’’ Little Toes. Other win- 
dowed ones are found among the Cono- 
phytums, Fenestrarias, Frithias, Hawor- 
thias and there is even one of the Lily 
group, a Bulbine. 


An odd Euphorbia. If you want your 
friends to ask why you let the children 
throw their balls among your rare plants, 
grow Euphorbia obesa which looks as if 
made of gray flannel with purple checks. 
The odd little flowers which grow on its 
top and sides are insignificant but add 
to the uneanny look. E. meloformis, the 
Melon-shaped Euphorbia, is much like 
the other, with deeper indentations. They 
are rather more difficult to grow than 
some of the succulents, needing a little 
more heat and special care in watering. 


The Crassulas. Many Crassulas are 
lovely in form and color and some of 
them are very fragrant. Our old friend, 
C. portulacea, which you may buy at 
the dime store will, if you have patience 
to wait the years till it gets ready to 
bloom, reward you with masses of pale 
pink flowers and will probably bloom 
every year thereafter. CC. faleata, with 
its flat, seimeter-shaped leaves, is a good 
house plant, even if it does not bloom 
for you, for its eolor is an exquisite 
gray-green, its texture frosted-looking 
and attractive, and its flowers, if you 
have them, are a brilliant crimson, rarely 
white. Rochea coccinea, the Red Cras- 
sula, known as Crassula rubicunda, bids 
fair to be one of our favorite indoor 
plants, with its clusters of brilliant 
searlet flowers and its fragrance. There 
are many other good plants of this group, 
which ineludes the Kalanchoes, 


Haworthias and Gasterias are nice lit- 
tle plants. Some of them are familiar 
already but many more may draw our 
interest. Haworthias generally have 
clustered leaves, in a great variety of 
shape and color. The flowers are not 


(Continued on newt page) 








important, as a rule, but the plants are 
charming. Gasterias bloom well indoors 
for us and their queer fat leaves having 
white spots and odd shapes are rather 
intriguing. 


Aloes and Milkweeds. Then there are 
the Aloes, varying in size from tiny 
atoms to the tree-like creatures of south- 
ern parks and large greenhouses. Among 
the small ones are the pretty A. varie- 
eata, Kanniedood, spotted ‘‘like a par- 
tridge’s wing,’’ A. striata, A. saponaria 
and others. The great Milkweed group 
includes the Stapelias or Carrion Flow- 
ers, well-named, alas! but fascinating 
just the same. They grow in oddest 
shapes and their flowers are often beau- 
tiful. The star-shaped blossoms show 


shades of brown, green, lavender and 
maroon in exquisite combinations. Two 
of them, S. gigantea and 8, nobilis, have 
blooms a foot in diameter. 


H¥ plants named here represent only 

a fragment of the possible ones. There 
is great interest in these succulents 
among gardeners on the Paeifie Coast, 
and many are obtainable. I will be 
glad to tell anyone where special ones 
of all those mentioned may be found. 
You will have a lot of fun if you try 
them and your friends will turn all sorts 
of queer greens and yellows with envy. 
Growing South African plants is a hobby 
which is described by an expression in 
my family. I warn you that it is dread- 
fully ‘‘moreish.’’ 


Naphthalene Dangerous on Gladiolus? 


A. M. 


HEN Gladiolus bulbs have been 

given a “severe” treatment with 

naphthalene, the foliage during 
the growing season often shows abnormal 
characteristics. This may be noted when 
the leaf is generally short, and is twist- 
ed, erumpled, or knarled. This maltor- 
mation represents an extreme condition 
and such is termed “strap-leaf’” stunt. 
However, there may be other manifesta- 
tions of damage due to naphthalene 
treatment which are not so marked, but 
which are the cause of many weak plants. 

For several years, I have had con- 
siderable strap-leaf stunt but never ree- 
ognized it as such nor knew the eause. 
I have also used naphthalene for years, 
since bulb storage in a heated cellar has 
been highly favorable to thrips multipli- 
cation. 

Between the 1938 and 1939 seasons, 
the naphthalene treatment was not used. 
During winter storage of the bulbs in a 
warm place, the thrips had the time of 
their lives, so some treatment was urgent- 
ly required. Before planting, to eliminate 
any chemical treatments, the thrips were 
dispatehed by following the original De- 
partment of Agriculture recommenda- 
tions of a 10-minute immersion of the 
bulbs in water at 120 degrees F. This 
treatment offers the difficulty of tempera- 
ture control, but is satisfactory for the 
elimination of thrips. After the above 
procedure had been followed, the result 
was gratifying in that no “strap-leaf” 
stunt appeared in my garden this season. 

Several years ago, one grower stored 
his bulbs over winter in a damp place 
in bags with naphthalene. The first 
sprouts and roots were black at planting 
time. A very late growth was obtained, 
with flowers in late September instead 
of early August. It was thought that 
these blooms were the product of second- 
ary buds and roots, since the first buds 
and roots had all been damaged by 
naphthalene. 

A year ago in April, one shipment of 
bulbs packed in naphthalene was _ re- 
ceived for our Trial Gardens. The result 
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was that most of the plants failed to grow 
and no data could be obtained on these 
varieties. This year one lot of bulbs 
comprising several varieties were very 
poor in growth and showed considerable 
evidence of strap-leaf stunt. A letter to 
the originator brought the reply that he 
had used the naphthalene treatment. 

The instances cited above are sufficient 
to indicate the dangers connected with 
the use of the naphthalene treatment for 
thrips control on Gladiolus bulbs. Some 
growers have reached the conclusion that 
bulbs cannot be treated with naphthalene 
at any time without undergoing some 
damage. If this treatment must be used 
to keep the thrips in check, it should be 
used as early in the storage period as 
the bulbs are thoroughly cured. After 
the treatment, the naphthalene flakes 
must be thoroughly shaken from the bulbs 
and the bulbs given a good airing.— 
From “The Gladiolus Supplement,” cour- 
tesy N.E.GS, 


[Have Flower Grower readers reports, 
good or bad, on treating Gladiolus bulbs 
with naphthalene ?—Ebprror. | 


In the Lily Realm 


(Mrs.) Myrtis S. Aaron, ( Miss.) 


NE of my greatest flower thrills is 

forcing the Johnsoni Amaryllis. 

My experience is that no bulb re- 
sponds more satisfactorily indoors. Yet, 
I have observed that it does not share in 
the popularity of the Daffodil, Jonquil, 
or Hyacinth as an excellent bulb for 
forcing, even though it makes a more 
showy pot than any of these. 

The Johnsoni Amaryllis is crimson with 
broad white stripes. 

My procedure for forcing is to dig 
bulbs from the perennial border in No- 
vember. Remove only matured bulbs. 
Leave smaller bulbs in the clump to con- 
tinue growth and for spring blooming. 


They will be none the worse off for this 
slight disturbance. Keep the bulbs in 
the house until about December 15, or 
allow approximately 30 days for drying 
out after taking them from the yard. 

Prepare a container of soil similar 
to any other pot plant. I often use gal- 
lon size molasses and lard buckets. Cut 
several gashes in the bottom of each con- 
tainer and use pieces of broken glass to 
cover the holes. A couple of inches of 
cinders in the bottom of the bucket allows 
sufficient drainage. The top soil may be 
a combination of sand, loam and rotted 
stable earth. 

I have used successfully one thoroughly 
matured bulb which produced four stalks, 
each stalk producing from four to six 
blossoms. Three bulbs not fully devel- 
oped do not make as pretty a display as 
one fully matured bulb. For a brilliant 
show, press three fully matured bulbs 
into a gallon container. Each bulb will 
produce three or four stalks with a maxi- 
mum of 12 stalks and seventy-two flowers. 
Six stalks with four open Lilies at a 
time gives a compact bouquet of 24 
blossoms that will vie with any forced 
plant, and you can count on this lavish 
display from four to eight weeks as some 
stalks will be just coming out when others 
are in full bloom. 

After I have potted my bulbs I keep 
them in a dark closet until I can see the 
green tips of the buds appearing. If the 
bulbs have been properly dried out the 
buds will appear first and develop rap- 
idly, but if the bulbs are still sappy from 
growing in the yard the tendency is to 
put up a profusion of leaves. The leaves 
will grow faster than the buds and be 
too tall to present a neat appearance. 

When the pots have been removed 
from the closet I try to give them as 
much sunlight and fresh air as possible 


to insure strong, stalwart stalks, and I: 


have never been disappointed by having 
a single weak stalk characteristic of so 
many other bulbs that I’ve foreed. <As 
long as there are flowers on the stalk it 
will stand erect. 

As to water, I keep the soil moist all 
the time. Never let it appear dry. At 
the blooming season I give more water 
than during the period of growth. 

In the past two years I have grown 
these potted Lilies for my child’s school- 
room, first and second grade, trying to 
time the growth so that the flowers would 
be ready for class presentation on Valen- 
tine Day. Our humble tin ean, gaily 
bedecked as a valentine, bearing a _pro- 
fusion of rich, red blossoms in both in- 
stances has been very appropriate. For 
Valentine flowers, bulbs should be put 
in about December 15 to 20. 

This year I received this original poem 
from the second grade: 

Our Lily is in bloom, 

It brightens up our room, 
We thank you very much 
For your kindness and such, 
It makes us happy and gay 
As it opens more each day. 


I was very happy to seatter this cheer 
at no cost what-so-ever. 

I’m sure others could derive pleasure 
and benefit by giving this bulb a trial 
as a forced plant, which I feel as vet is 
a neglected field. 
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Your Garden To Be 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HIS Christmas month, during which 

I do not admit that a garden can- 

not be quite attractive, is none the 
less the ideal month for planning next 
year’s garden. While the month offers 
the blooms of the Christmas Rose, the 
twig colors of the shrubs and trees that 
have been bared by frost, lovely snow 
effects against evergreens, and the long 
enduring beauty of the Holly berries, it 
is not a month during which active gar- 
den work can be earried on. That is why 
it is a good time for contemplation, 
planning, inquiry. 

In January the eatalogues will begin 
to allure the gardener. There are others 
than myself, I presume, who are con- 
tinually anxious to obtain heavily-touted 
new things even when I do not know 
where to put them, wherefore a detailed 
plan of the garden, a memorandum of the 
things that are to be spared, and of the 
ground there is te spare, will well serve 
the Christmas contemplation of next 
year’s garden. 

Even hit-or-miss gardens in which the 
planting has been incidental, casual, care- 
less, cannot avoid being beautiful, but I 
presume my Scotch-Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man ancestry inclines me to operation 
upon a plan. It happens, too, that well- 
nigh a half-century of municipal effort 
for better living conditions to which the 
garden is merely an incident convinces me 
completely that the plan method is better 
than the hit-or-miss method. 

All worth while gardeners will have 
traveled during the summer of 1939, even 
if only about the home town. Some will 
have traveled widely in print, for the 
earden magazines in these days, as well 
as very many of the more important 
newspapers, point one to the beneficences 
of plants in making homes better to live 
in. With this preparation it is quite in 
point to insist on a searching inquiry as 
to what the 1940 garden is going to be 
like. 

There are those—of whom I am not 
one—who ean calmly plan and buy and 
plant. Mostly those wealthy enough to do 
this have also the disadvantage of a pro- 
fessional gardener to contend with, and 
however good he may be he is the surest 
remover of personality. The garden he 
plans, if he does it well, is his garden and 
not that of his employer. I am preferably 
dealing with those who must plan and 
plant, buying as may be with funds not 
always easy to attain, and this all the 
more enforces the importance of a defi- 
nite ideal. 





S I see it, one should have a garden that 
begins to bloom very early, and that 
means the use of the easy bulbous items, 
to say nothing of the hardy annuals that 
may have been sown in the fall before. 
This planting of bulbs, whether it be 
Crocus, Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops, or 
what not, can be in formal or semi-formal 
beds or borders, or it can be, as I preter 
it at Breeze Hill, made an adjunct to the 
maturing shrubbery that ties the place 
definitely to the land. Here comes in wise 


experimentation, taking 
some chances, working 
out one’s own ideas and 
thoughts. 

The garden should go 
on into the spring with 
the early shrubs and the 
first perennials, progress- 
ing through summer with 
special reference to the 
actual needs of the gar- 
dener. Unless this same 
gardener has a high pub- 
lie spirit, leaving a good 
garden open to all who 
come at any time, it is 
not unfair to so plan 
and plant as to put em- 
phasis on the weeks and 
months one will be at 
home to enjoy what hap- 
pens. It is no use to 
make a splash for August 
if that is a month of ab- 
sence, though broadly 
enough it is so hard to 
get a splash in that 
month that any effort will 
be but ill rewarded. 

If the gardener has a 
shrub border he may 
want to mend it, im- 
prove it, enlarge it. There are treasures 
of Lilaes easily available which lengthen 
the season and add fragrant pleasure. 
There are other treasures of Mockoranges, 
which, alas, are not so easily accessible 
because most of the nurserymen are yet 
asleep to them. There are even dainty 
and desirable Weigelas to replace the 
coarse commercial plants which the nur- 
serymen yet persist in growing. The 
shrub season begins with Forsythias, and 
here there can be an added two weeks of 
bloom with the use of the earliest For- 
svthia, Ovata, and the best successional 
two species in Forsythia spectabilis and 
F. primulinus. 

(i should have mentioned the desira- 
bility of the earliest blooming shrub in 
Hamamelis vernalis, which imperturbably 
blooms its minute but pleasing red flow- 
ers anywhere in any January.) 

Concerning summer shrubs I need say 
little bevond suggesting experimentation. 
Having succeeded in blooming the very 
beautiful Crapemyrtle a hundred miles 
north of the line which was presumed to 
confine it to the South, I am commending 
that experiment to others, with the sug- 
gestion that if the Crapemyrtle plants 
are ruthlessly cut off at the ground when 
planted they should grow promptly and 
bloom on the young wood, to the delight 
of any gardener who has thus brought 
the South to the North. 

There is another neglected item in the 
Altheas, broadly related to the Holly- 
hocks and forming hardy shrubs which 
under careless conditions are set with a 
many weeks display of unpleasant ma- 
genta flowers, but under proper condi- 
tions provide as many weeks of really 
lovely white and clean pink blooms. 

But I am running wild in thus setting 
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up details, because there are montlis to 
come in which details may be discussed. 
The reader will, I am sure, catch my 
idea of a plan to be worked toward, and 
will in this Christmas month put down on 
paper the items he wants to have gladden 
his eyes as the next year unfolds. He 
will be taking into account his favorite 
perennials and either moving them about 
or dividing them or buying them to fit the 
picture. There are many treasures, and 
inexpensive treasures at that, among the 
perennials. 


EK will undoubtedly be looking annu- 

als in the face, as they now look me 
in the face as I write these words many 
weeks before the first frost. Now it is, 
with the All-America Trials to guide him, 
he may plan annuals effectively and for 
a definite purpose. 

Of course he will be touching the 
Chrysanthemum fringe even if he lives 
in a frosty land where they do not bloom 
to their full beauty. 

Those who have been reading these 
Breeze Hill deliverances in the FLOWER 
GROWER for more than a dozen years 
will have realized that I do not try to be 
consistent, though I am sure I try to be 
honest in recommendations and in criti- 
cisms. If I didn’t make a lot of mistakes 
I know I could not provide any help of 
value. What I can hope for is that all 
mistakes will be constructive mistakes, 
leading me toward better results, greater 
success. 

So I commend to my Flower GROWER 
friends steady consultation, reading, anc 
a certain amoun of legitimate worry as 
to what the 1940 garden is going to be, 
with which wish I predict a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year! 


) 








Goodbye Housefly 


NE July day, while stopping at a 
farmhouse, I decided to try an 
experiment. The spot I chose was 

an open sunny porch; the time 11.30 in 
the morning. Houseflies, intended vie- 
tims, were coming and going, each in its 
own private airplane. 

I hurried out to the old-fashioned gar- 
den where I found a half dozen homely 


looking weeds standing four feet tall, 
coarse, green, defiant and rather ugly. 


One of them was in bloom. I broke off 
the tips of some stems and some leaves, 
placed them in a shallow tin pan, 
and with a rock hammered them into 
a green pulp, upon which I poured 
three tablespoonsful of sweet milk 
and let it soak. 

[ set the pan on the porch floor 
where houseflies were congregating. 
The flies did not come hastily to the 
dinner table I had set before them. 
But soon, three or four drifted in, 
took a‘seat at the lunch counter and 
ate a few bites of the stuff. 

In five minutes, flies that had eaten 
crawled on the rim of the pan and 
began acting queerly. One would 
vigorously brush his wings and ab- 
domen with his hind legs, then mas- 
sage his head with his forefeet as 
though suffering from a_ headache. 
Now, he would violently rub his fore- 
feet, and then his hind legs together 
as I have seen men do when a hand 
or foot has gone to sleep. 

In the meantime other flies, walk- 
ing over the floor began to arrive 
in droves. I do not know how they 
found out about it, as I had no 
printed sign hanging out. 

From watching a fly’s behavior, 
after it had partaken of the food, he 
seemed not to be very fond of it, 
but a few nibbles apparently created 
a craving for it just as a man some- 
times acquires an appetite for a eer- 
tain food or drink. The flies sat down 
and dined in an orderly manner. In 
from five to ten minutes they walked 
away rather awkwardly. Sometimes one 
would seurry around in a eirele with 
mueh hilarity. Most of them attempted 
to creep back to the floor, some ascended 
a porch column nearby, others tried to 
fly into the yard only to stumble, like a 
drunken man, into the where a 
flock of chickens were waiting to snatch 
them. 


grass 


NSTANTLY, when a fly began rubbing 

his abdomen, he looked as if he were 
trying to stave off an attack of paralysis. 
Soon he would lose the use of the three 
legs on one side of the body, fall over 
on one side, then on his back, and in 
less than two minutes more he would be 
stiff and dead. With all this gruesome- 
ness going on, other flies paid no atten- 
tion, and trooped on to the pan-restau- 
rant. ; 

[ could hear a fly, after he had eaten, 
say to one of his neighbors: 
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“Oh boy! it tasted good, but some- 
thing’s gone wrong! 

Send for a doctor; now! now! now! 
I’m deathly sick; I believe that green 
salad has given me ptomaine poisoning!” 

“T guess I’m done for; better call the 
undertaker,” another would say. 

“What in thunder is that blamed 
stuff?” and another would stumble off 
into eternity. 

Onward they came marching to the 
lunch counter, paying no heed to the ill 
flies that they passed on the way. Soon 





Apple-of-Peru, fatal to flies 


the floor was covered with flies wabbling 
from my cafeteria, and in a little less 
than two hours from the time I placed 
the platter on the floor as far as I could 
see, every fly on the porch was stiff. It 
reminded me of a battlefield after a day’s 
hard fighting. 

A young duckling added some humor 
to the scene by waddling up the steps. 
He had been spending many useless mo- 
ments trying to slip up on flies in the 
grass and scoop them in his beak. Reach- 
ing the top of the porch floor, he found 
a dining table set for him, and he ecun- 
ningly slipped up on the flies one by one, 
shoveling them into his mouth, appar- 
ently greatly puzzled over the fact that 
not one of them tried to fly. Chickens 
joined him and in less than five minutes 
the porch floor was clean. 

Into the garden again I walked and 
plucked a spray from this homely look- 
ing weed, which has been known by 
country people down the centuries as 
Fly-poison plant, or the Apple-of-Peru 
(Nieandra physalodes). For hundreds 


of years it has followed the pioneers in 
America, ridding their premises of 
houseflies, as I have described. I remem- 
ber vividly how my mother depended on 
this old garden plant forty and fifty 
years ago, and now, I was anxious to 
know if it is still as destructive to house- 
flies as it was then. It proved harmless 
to fowls and mankind, but woe unto the 
flies. 

Its bell-shape flower is a lovely crea- 
tion, one and a half inches in diameter, 
with a wide orchid colored border. The 
innerside of the flower is light yellow. 
Each flower, which makes a pod hold- 
ing about 800 small seeds, is enclosed 
in a dependable paper bag made by 
the dry calyx. 

Down the centuries, this common 
garden plant has followed the Ameri- 
can farmer, but since the coming of 
modern methods of screening win- 
dows and doors to keep the house- 
flies outside, it has been left a pitiful 
vagrant, and has become an almost 
forgotten plant citizen. It is found 
growing in most all old gardens and 
former garden sites, especially in the 
lands once owned by the Cherokee 
Indians. 


N 1928, when I spent a day tramp- 

ing over Hiwassee Island, 750 
acres, in the Tennessee River, where 
once lived the famous Chief Jolly, 
who adopted Sam Houston as a boy 
in his tribe, I found the largest Fly- 
poison plants I have ever seen any- 
where. The Indians were driven from 
this country in 1838 when the gov- 
ernment took over their lands. On 
Hiwassee Island, growing by a great 
ceremonial mound, was a Fly-poison 
plant that had attained the size of 
a shrub, almost 12 feet tall, fully 
branched with a symmetrically shaped 
crown, and loaded with flowers and 
seedpods. It is the only plant of this 
kind that I ever saw which I thought was 
beautiful. I find it also growing in old 
gardens on top of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains and in all garden sites, long aban- 
doned. 

Since it is a native of Peru, is it not 
possible that the American Indians were 
already using the plant to combat the 
fly pest when the first white settlers 
reached these shores, and they learned 
its virtues from the aborigines? 


Frost 
trace 


He comes—he comes—the 
Spirit comes! You may 
his footsteps now 

On the naked woods and the blasted 
fields and the brown hills with- 
ered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray 
old trees where their pleasant 
green came forth, 

And the winds which follow wherever 
he goes, have shaken them down 
to earth. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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Photos by Dr. Thomas H. Lipscomb 


Blossoms are ready to cut when outside petals are fully open and inside petals are still slightly closed. In handling blooms, 
never touch or bruise the petals. Float the blossoms in water 20 minutes and then place on a layer of damp cotton in 


the bottom of an airtight refrigerator tray. 


Flowers will stay fresh a week 


You Too Can Grow Gardenias 


EXT to the Orchid, perhaps no 

other flower seems quite so desir- 

able as the lovely Gardenia with its 
thick, velvety petals and its haunting- 
ly sweet fragrance. 

While the Gardenia is, it is true, con- 
sidered difficult to grow, it offers a 
fascinating challenge. The following in- 
formation regarding the culture of Gar- 
denias, both as house plants and as green- 
house plants, may prove valuable to those 
who may receive one of these lovely plants 
loaded with bud and bloom as a gift. 

Gardenias prefer a rich compost soil 
with about one-third peat added. A hand- 
ful of builder’s sand to each 10-inch pot 
of soil will help to maintain good drain- 
age which is absolutely essential. In pot- 
ting choose a large shallow pot rather 
than one too deep because Gardenias are 
surface feeders and prefer a shallow soil. 
Leave about two inches between the sur- 
face of the soil and the rim of the pot 
so that a top dressing may be applied as 
the roots crowd to the surface. 

Since Gardenias are subject to nema- 
todes they should always be planted in 
sterilized soil. I find in sterilizing a small 
amount of soil it is convenient to put the 
soil into a tub or bucket and cover with 
boiling water. 

Gardenias are heavy feeders and should 
be fertilized throughout the year except 
during the dark months of December and 
January. Fish meal and bone meal are 
both excellent fertilizers to use (if you 
don’t mind the odor). From time to time 
a little aluminum sulphate, about a table- 
spoon to a 10-inch pot, should be applied 
along with the water in order to keep the 
soil acid. Maintaining an acid soil of 
about pH 6.2 is one of the most essen- 
tial requirements in their culture. 


Watering should be done several times 
a week in order to keep the soil uni- 
formly moist at all times. However, wa- 
ter should not be allowed to stand in the 
saucer as the Gardenia will not tolerate 
“wet feet.” 


GRACE BELL SEGRAVES, (Fla.) 


Washing the leaves frequently helps to 
keep them glossy, adds to the humidity, 
and guards against insects such as mealy 
bug and white fly. Spraying occasionally 
with a good nicotine sulphate spray will 
be found helpful. 

In the summer, plants grown in the 
house may be placed outdoors where they 
will receive the morning sun, but be pro- 
tected from the hot mid-day and after- 
noon sun. Turning the full force of the 
hose on the plants daily will help to keep 
them growing strongly. 

While Gardenias usually bloom in the 
spring without much special effort, the 
blooms most to be desired are those which 
ean be produced during the winter. There 
is a way by which they can be made to 
flower at the desired time. To understand 
this method you should know something 
of the native habits of the plant. 

Gardenias have three very definite 
stages of growth—vegetative, bud setting, 
and bud development periods. Growing 
outdoors in the lower South the plants 
have a long vegetative period during 
the summer when they make strong 
growth. During the short period of cold 
weather in the winter the plant ceases to 
grow and sets buds, which with the ap- 
proach of warmer weather develop and 
finally burst open, usually in May. 

The principle behind the production of 
winter blossoms is the creation of an 
artificial winter about three months be- 
fore the bloom is desired, followed by 
conditions as nearly like spring as pos- 
sible. In order to have blooms by Christ- 
mas the buds must be set by the middle 
of September or thereabouts. Any ar- 
resting of growth has a tendency to make 
the buds set. 

My method is to start about August 15 
to set the buds for Christmas. At that 
time I starve the plants for about four 
weeks. I withhold fertilizer entirely and 
water to a certain extent, giving only a 
very limited amount of very cold water. 
During this time the plants receive plenty 
of air but no water on the leaves. Al- 


most immediately a few of the leaves 
turn yellow and drop and the bright green 
of the summer leaves changes to a rich 
dark green. By the middle of September 
the strong growth of the summer should 
be terminated with buds. 

From this time on the plants should 
receive the best of care while the buds 
are developing. The temperature should 
be kept even at about 60 degrees and 
the humidity high. The plants should 
have some ventilation but not so much 
as during the summer. 

As to the quality and quantity of 
blooms I have one large plant about six 
years old in my greenhouse on which I 
have counted as many as 85 blossoms 
open at one time, with many buds to 
come. I have a number of plants in 10- 
inch pots which average around thirty 
flowers to the plant during the season of 
bloom. These plants are usually in bloom 
from winter on through the spring and 
early summer. 

The size and perfection of the bloom 
reaches its ultimate when the blossoms 
are between three and four inches across. 
Humidity and uniform moisture during 
the bud development period are the con- 
trolling factors in producing size in the 
blossoms. 

Frequently with only one or two plants 
one cannot cut enough flowers at one time 
to use for special oceasions. At such 
times I find it very satisfactory to treat 
the blossoms as shown in the photographs. 
Treated in this manner the blossoms will 
keep for almost a week in the refrigerator 
with no impairment of their fresh crisp- 
ness and will last better when taken out 
than do the blossoms without treatment. 

I find Gardenias easy to grow. I grew 
them as house plants for a number of 
years and more recently in my small 12 
by 18-foot greenhouse. The perfection 
of their bloom is a never-ending source 
of pleasure to me. With attention to 
their essential requirements as outlined 
above I’m sure you too can duplicate my 
success with them. 
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AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK by 
Louise Bush-Brown and James Bush- 
Brown. — Illustrated. 222 pages. 
Charles WScribner’s N.C. 
$3.50 


Sons, 


A reviewer regarding her shelves of 
garden books is inclined to wonder how 
so many thick weighty volumes of horti- 
cultural information can sell. It seems 
that lack of space alone would prevent 
the public from indulging in a number 
of encyclopedic works. Quite the contrary 
is the case however. People like to get a 
lot for their money, to have every sort 
of garden information in a single vol- 
ume; and when a new “complete” garden 
book comes out they buy that too, in the 
hope of acquiring the ultimate in garden 
lore. 

“America’s Garden Book” is an au- 
thoritative, accurate work and is prob- 
ably destined to supplant previously 
published plump volumes on many gar- 
den shelves. 

Louise Bush-Brown is director of the 
Ambler School of Horticulture and James 
Bush-Brown is a_ registered landscape 
architect of note. Their collaboration in 
this volume has produced something 
which is perhaps as nearly “complete” 
as any one garden book could be. 

It is not alphabetically arranged in the 
encyclopedic manner but discusses first 
such major matters as soil and its im- 
provement, design and construction and 
then takes up plant materials of all sorts 
with their culture, the many types of 
gardens and how to make them and plant 


them; fruits, vegetables, chemiculture, 
tools, propagation, greenhouses and 
frames, and finally three chapters on 
diseases and pests. There is a garden 
calendar and maps of growing conditions 
and frost dates throughout the United 
States. 

Like most modern books there are 


many valuable lists of plants for special 
purposes, calendars of. bloom, spray 
schedules and other tabulated informa- 
tion. 


A number of line drawings and dia- 
grams help to clarify the text and a 
group of photographie reproductions in 
natural color add to the beauty of the 
book and visualize the blooming garden 
for the reader. The black and white 
photographie reproductions are not too 
successful on the paper which has been 
used, but even so one wonders how it is 
possible to give so much for so modest 
a price. 

“America’s Garden Book” is a ecom- 
panion volume for “America’s Cook 
Book,” also published by Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. The first publication has be- 
come a modern cookery elassie. Perhaps 
there is more competition in the garden 
field but it is safe to say that the Bush- 
Browns’ work is equally accurate and 
valuable, 


FLOWERING SHRUBS OF CALIFOR- 
NIA by Lester Rowntree. Illustrated, 
317 pages. Stanford University Press. 
Stanford Univ. Calif. $3. 


Lester Rowntree, who delighted garden- 
ers not so long ago with her book, “Har- 
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Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


dy Californians,” has written an equally 
valuable and unusual work, “Flowering 
Shrubs of California.” 

The author—product of her environ- 
ment; daring pursuer of wild plants; a 
wise and clever seed collector; a land- 
scape artist specializing in naturalizing 
wild Californians in gardens of her 
clients—says in her preface: 


The intent of this book is.to report— 
by no means completely or finally—on the 
flowering shrubs of California and their 
culture. It is a sort of First Reader in 
which I have put down what I have 
gleaned from personal observation of the 
habits of these shrubs in the wild and 
the behavior under cultivation of those 
which I have grown in California during 
the last twelve years. In compiling it I 
have followed my invariable rule of writ- 
ing only from my own notes, taken on 
the spot, of the things the shrubs have 
told me in personal interviews. So the 
data offered here are not exhaustive. 


The reader is assured, therefore, that 
every statement is the result of personal 
experience, not borrowed facts and half 
facts. 

There are three chapters on wild Lilacs, 
and three on Manzanitas. The Manzani- 
tas or Arctostaphylos, members of the 
Heath family, are so highly prized by the 
author that she tells us could she have 
but one shrub genus in her world, she 
would choose these unhesitatingly. There 
is a chapter, in addition to many others, 
on culture and general advice and a list 
of hardy and semi-hardy California 
shrubs. 

Miss Rowntree has a way of imbuing 
us with the high sense of adventure and 
excitement which makes her own life a 
saga of the western countryside. To read 
her books is to be convinced that she 
would be interesting to know and to talk 
to. Next best, however, is to let her talk 
to you, in print, 


GREEN GROWS THE CITY by Bever- 


ley Nichols. Illustrated. 275 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. N.Y.C. $2.50. 
Beverley Nichols has carved out a 


special niche for himself in the field of 
garden literature so that flower lovers 
need no introduction to him or his works. 

His sparkling, anecdotal style is al- 
ways the same, whether he writes of 
broad country acres or—as in the pres- 
ent instance—of a tiny suburban plot 
which he made to blossom as the Rose. 
Those who like their garden information 
spiced with acid portraits of “difficult” 
neighbors, with reports of the mental 
anguish which precedes inspiration in the 
matter of landscape design, and with 
sly comparisons between the English and 
American viewpoint, will find “Green 
Grows the City” quite as charming and 
amusing as Mr. Nichols’ previous books. 
Readers who do not belong to the Nichols 
cult can toss this volume in a corner with 


“ 


spiteful satisfaction and label it 

more of the same.” 

The problem which the author sets 
himself in this latest book is quite 
different, however. Perhaps he chose 
the most difficult small plot near Lon- 
don, just to see what could be done 
with it. 

The small house was quite delightful as 
Mr. Nichols tells us in the opening chap- 
ters, but the “garden” was a sharp trian- 
gular strip of uncultivated ground bor- 
dered by wooden fences. The triangle 
itself was objectionable to Mr. Nichols’ 
eyes and the story of how he cloaked this 
horror is too good to give away in a 
book review. Let the reader learn for 
himself what architectural features, plant- 
ings and other means were used to trans- 
form this purgatory into a miniature 
heaven, twenty-five minutes from the 
heart of London. 

Of course the Siamese cats, the perfect 
valet and the obtuse decorator flit in and 
out of the pages, frequently reminding 
one that he is reading another true ad- 
venture in the life of Beverley Nichols. 


just 


STORIES AND LEGENDS OF GAR- 
DEN FLOWERS by Leonard Quinn. 
Illustrated by Marie A. Lawson, 245 
pages. Frederick <A. Stokes Co., 
N. Y. C. $2.50. 


Most American gardeners are familiar 
with Mr. Quinn’s recent series of nature 
books: Seeds; Leaves; Roots and their 
places in life and legend. To these three 
has now been added the present volume. 
All are similar in their unique viewpoint; 
all contain delightful pen and ink illus- 
trations by Marie A. Lawson. 

Mr. Quinn is not concerned with the 
practical problems of horticulture. He 
is interested in the strange forms, uses 
and legends of growing things. His 
style is so simple that a child can read 
and understand his books and yet he 
offers so much unusual information that 
adults find them equally interesting. 

Plant specialists, and _ horticultural 
writers and lecturers will find “Stories 
and Legends of Garden Flowers” a valu- 
able reference book in that the author 
has gathered here in one volume, the 
myths and legends pertaining to most of 
our best loved flowers. The Rose en- 
thusiast, the specialist in Water Lilies, 
bulbs, Iris, hardy perennial borders or 
glowing beds of tender annuals ean find 
here the romantie history of his favorite 
garden subjects together with their com- 
mon names and nicknames through the 
ages. 

If any criticism can be made of so 
charming a book, it must be that in as- 
sembling much miscellaneous informa- 
tion about each chosen flower, the author 
sometimes fails to correlate it sufficiently, 
thereby giving a somewhat patternless 
erazy quilt effect. But just as the erazy 
quilt of our grandmother’s day had a 
rich appeal all its own, so Mr. Quinn’s 
compendium of odd bits of mythology, 
superstition, legend and history blend 
into a volume which intrigues and stimu- 
lates the mind of the flower lover. 


The delicate and imaginative drawings, 
including chapter headings and tailpieces 














as well as full page plates, are decorative 
masterpieces. These, together with the 
beautiful end papers form the perfect 
backdrop for Mr. Quinn’s pageant of 
fact and faney. 


THE SMALL GARDEN by Katharine 
and Arthur Storm. Illustrated. 241 
pages. Frederick A, Stokes Co., N.Y.C. 
$2.50. 


This interesting “experience” book 
does not pretend to be a complete garden 
book but it is a very helpful and delight- 
ful story of the landscaping of one small 
garden, its planning and planting, and 
the inevitable vicissitudes of the owners 
in the process. 

Mr. Storm is an architect who finds 
garden design a fascinating problem and 
Mrs. Storm can make things grow and 
knows how to tell others what to do and 
when to do it in order to produce a 
gracious and colorful garden picture. 

So many people are in need of advice 
on the most advantageous use of limited 
garden space, that “The Small Garden” 
is sure to come as a god-send to thou- 
sands of. suburban dwellers. 

The first chapter on landscaping is, of 
course, written by the architect as are 





those on trees, broad-leaved evergreens, 
Irises and Roses. The wild garden, bank 
plantings, planted walls, indoor seed sow- 
ing, gardening indoors, ete. are discussed 


by. Mrs. Storm. Annuals, perennials, 
vines, hedges and many other special 


features are included. 

Those who enjoy vicariously the garden 
adventures of other people will find the 
authors’ style easy and at times absorb- 
ing. The splendid photographs—many by 
Walter Beebe Wilder who has also writ- 
ten an introduction to the volume—add 
much to the reader’s enjoyment. 


EARTH’S GREEN MANTLE, by Syd- 
ney Mangham. Illustrated. 322 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. C. $3.50. 


The author of this popularly presented 
scientifie work on plant life, past and 
present, is Professor of Botany at Uni- 
versity College, Southampton, England, 
but the view he presents of the earth's 
vegetation is not confined to its botanical 
aspects only. 

Beginning with a discussion of “plant- 
scapes” and plant communities composed 
of vegetation with similar environmental 
needs, the author gives a tabulated clas- 
sification of plants followed by a deserip- 


Walter Beebe Wilder photo 


Even the smallest area can be given privacy and apparent space by keeping the 
planting simple, the design straightforward. From “The Small Garden” by Katharine 


and Arthur Storm. 


(Stokes) 





tion of each class. A chapter on pre- 
historie plants gives the natural causes 
for plant development and distribution 
in various ages, thus preparing the way 
for the main body of the book which is 
concerned with plants in relation to man; 
their increasing usefulness to him, and 
his efforts to understand, cultivate and 
control them. He tells of what the lenses 
of the microscope taught the botanist and 
of the chemist’s part in the study of 
plant physiology. 

Dr. Mangham likes to think of the 
plant as a tremendously complicated and 
efficient machine with working parts 
which can maintain and repair them- 
selves, and with the ability to utilize as 
fuel, the nutritive ingredients of air, 
earth and water. Sections on the plant 
machine in the making and in action; 
and on mass production, new models and 
engine troubles carry the author’s simile 
through the various phases of plant 
study. 

The book with a consideration 
of progress and prospects: the control 
of disease, soil erosion and its control, 
tree hybridization, land protection and 
reclamation and future prospects. Doe- 
tor Mangham makes a plea for an exten- 


closes 


sion of biological knowledge in the 
schools. 

WHERE DID YOUR GARDEN 
GROW? by Jannette May Lucas. 


Illustrated by Helene Carter. 65 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 


Penna. $2. 


Do you know someone—adult or child 
—who is just beginning to garden, and 
who is tremendously curious about flow- 
ers? Someone who would like a eolorful, 
attractive gift rather than a thick tome, 
closely printed? If so, give here “Where 
Did Your Garden Grow?” for Christmas. 
It’s a s!im, decorative volume with beau- 
tiful end papers and clever drawings, 
paintings and maps by Helene Carter. 

The text which is large open print, no 
strain whatever on the eyes or brain, 
tells where some of our best known flow- 
ers came from originally, how and where 
they traveled and where they are now to 
be found. Common names are used to 
identify the plants. 

Though not a serious garden book, 
“Where Did Your Garden Grow?” is‘ 
pretty, attractive and interesting. 


DELIGHTES FOR LADIES. Collated 
and edited by Violet and Hal Trovil- 
lion. Illustrated from 1609 edition. Tro- 
villion Private Press. Sign of the Silver 
Horse, Herrin, Ill. $2.50. 


Here is a “delighteful” gift book—a re- 
print from an original written by Sir 
Hugh Plat and first printed in London 
in 1602. 

The Trovillions have given us other re- 
prints and quaint, odd volumes, notably 
“Tussie Mussie,” “Sundial in Our Gar- 
den,” and “First Garden Book.” Like its 
predecessors, “Delightes for Ladies” is 
too amusing for words. The tiny volume 
with its strange spelling, tells “ladies” 
how to “adorne their persons, tables, 
closets and distilatories, with beauties, 
banquets, perfumes and waters,” as we 
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are told on the title page which is a fac- 
simile of the 1609 edition of this queer 
little book. 

There are recipes for making rose- 
water and hand lotion, for cooking eapon 
and preparing sweet bags to lie among 
linen. One learns herein how to candy 
Marigolds, Roses, Borage or Rosemary 
flowers as well as the art of comfet mak- 
ing. 

In fact there is much lore, very finely 
printed between the covers of this dimi- 
nutive volume. We may smile when we 
read it, but many gardeners will find a 
hint on every page to remind them of 
the obsolescent arts of their forebears. 
Rose gardeners may try distilling rose 
water according to the directions of Sir 
Hugh Plat and herb enthusiasts will 
learn what they did with herbs in 1602. 

More power to the Trovillions. May 
they give us a new reprint of this sort 
every year at least. 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR, by Louise 
Beebe Wilder. Illustrated in color. 
327 pages. 320 plates. The Macmil- 
lan Co., N. Y. $2.95. 


This new Imperial Edition of Louise 
Beebe Wilder’s last book is offered at 
a popular price which will enable many 
gardeners to place a permanent copy on 
their library’shelves. Though most flow- 
er lovers are already familiar with this 
beautiful and instructive book—first pub- 
lished a little less than two years ago— 
its original cost was prohibitive for many 
who wished to own it. 

The colored plates inelude flowering 
shrubs, bulbs, rock garden plants, bor- 
der perennials, annuals, water plants and 
trees. The accompanying text is writ- 
ten in Mrs. Wilder’s familiar and charm- 
ing style, and needless to say her in- 
formation is unfailingly accurate and 
authoritative. A rereading of this—her 
last book—fills the reader afresh with 
the feeling of loss which overtook the 
horticultural world at her untimely pass- 
ing. 


DAFFODIL YEAR-BOOK 1939 Vol. 
No. 10 Illustrated. 148 pages. The 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent, 
Square, Westminster S.W.1, London, 
England, 5/. 


This year’s “Daffodil Book” of the 
R.H.S. contains articles by many of the 
world’s most famous breeders and grow- 
ers. G. H. Johnstone has contributed 
Raising Hybrids on a Small Seale; Jan 
de Graaff: Daffodils in the Pacifie Coast 
States and Daffodils Popular in the 
United States; Guy L. Wilson: The 
Points of an Exhibition Daffodil and 
Daffodil Gardening. The Influence of 
Irishmen on the Daffodil by Sir Fred- 
erick W. Moore, Daffodil Reminiscences 
from Old Letters by E. H. Krelage and 
Jonquils by E. A. Bowles are but a few 
of the other outstanding contributions. 

The English Daffodil shows are re- 
ported as well as shows in California, 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Reports of the various committees appear 
and there is a listing of some 200 new 
Daffodil names. 
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Recent Books for Christmas Gifts 
Elizabeth C. Hall 


Librarian, The New York Botanical Garden 


Books for Reference 
The Garden Dictionary ed. by Norman Taylor. (Houghton) 
The Garden Encyclopedia ed. by E. L. D Seymour. (Wise) 


Gardening in General 
America’s Garden Book by Louise and James Bush-Brown. (Scribner) 
The Garden in Color by Louise Beebe Wilder. (Macmillan) 
The Small Garden by Katherine and Arthur Storm. (Stokes) 
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Forty Years of Gardening by Anna G. Hill. (Stokes) ( 
Garden Calendars ¢ 

Your Garden This Week by Ben Blackburn. (Rutgers) § 
The Gardener’s Almanac by E. I. Farrington. (Hale) ) 
Around the Year in the Garden by F. F. Rockwell. (Macmillan) b 
A Year in My Garden by Paul W. Dempsey. (Standard Diary Co.) @ 
Cacti and Succulents 4 

Cacti by John Borg. (Macmillan) 6 
Cacti for the Amateur by Scott E. Haselton. (Abbey) ® 
Succulents for the Amateur by J. R. Brown and others (Abbey) @ 
Special Flowers V4 

The Rose Manual by J. H. Nicolas. (Doubleday) @ 
Lilies for American Gardens by George L. Slate. (Scribner) / 
Modern Dahlias by J. Louis Roberts. (Doubleday) \ 


Hardy Chrysanthemums by Alex Cumming, Jr. (Whittlesey House) 
American Orchid Culture by E. A. White. (De La Mare) 
Begonias and How to Grow Them by Bessie Buxton. (Hale) 


Trees, Shrubs and Hedges 
Our Shade Trees by E. P. Felt. (Judd) 
Hedges, Screens and Windbreaks by Donald Wyman. (Whittlesey House) 
Annuals and Bulbs 
Annuals by Roy Hay. (Dutton) 
Annuals for Your Garden by D. J. Foley. (Macmillan) 
Garden Bulbs in Color by J. H. McFarland and others. (Macmillan) 


Wild Flowers and Ferns 
Earth’s Green Mantle by Sydney Mangham. (Macmillan) 
The World of Plant Life by C. J. Hylander. (Macmillan) 
Our Ferns by W. N. Clute. (Stokes) 
A Book of Wild Flowers by Margaret McKenny. (Macmillan) 


Herbs and Vegetables 
Magic Gardens by Rosetta E. Clarkson. (Macmillan) 
What to Do with Herbs by Mary C. Dennis. (Dutton) 
Herbs for the Kitchen by I. G. Mazza. (Little) 
Herbs by Helen N. Webster. (Hale) 
The Vegetable Garden by E. I. Farrington. (Hale) 


Gift Books 
Four Hedges by Clare Leighton. (Macmillan) 
An Artist’s Herbal by Louise Mansfield. (Macmillan) 
Stories and Legends of Garden Flowers by Vernon Quinn. (Stokes) 


Flower Arrangement and House Plants 
Harmony in Flower Design by Isabel Atkerman and others. (Dodd) 
Fun with Flowers by Donita Ferguson and Roy Sheldon. (Houghton) 
Flowers: East-west by J. G. Conway. (Knopf) 
Creative Flower Arrangement. by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. (Doubleday) 
Gardening Indoors by F. F. Rockwell and E. C. Grayson. (Macmillan) 


Gardening with Chemicals 
Chemical Gardening for the Amateur by C. H. Connors and V. A. Tiedjens. (Wise) 
Growing Plants in Nutrient Solutions by W. I. Turner and V. M. Henry. (Wiley) 
Soilless Growth of Plants by Carleton Ellis and M. W. Swaney. (Reinhold) 


Special Types of Gardens 
Gardening in the Shade by Harriet K. Morse. (Scribner) 
Birds in the Garden by Margaret McKenny. (Reynal) 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them by J. H. Bissland and others. (Hale) 
Garden Planning and Building by H. S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore. (Whittlesey 
House ) 
Planning and Planting Your Own Place by Louis Van de Boe. (Macmillan) 
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Plant Exploration and Garden History 
The World Was My Garden by D. G. Fairchild. (Scribner) 
Plant Hunter’s Paradise by F. Kingdon Ward. (Macmillan) 4 
The Orchid Hunter by Norman MacDonald. (Farrer) 
The Gardener’s Travel Book by E. I. Farrington. (Hale) 
The Gardener’s Day Book by Richardson Wright. (Lippincott) 
The Story of Gardening by Richardson Wright. (Garden City) 
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Summary of a Season’s Trials 


How new and unusual annuals performed in the Mid-West 


O experienced home gardener be- 
lieves that all the older varieties 
of annuals should be discarded in 
favor of the novelties. But most people, 
on the other hand, are forever on the 
lookout for new and improved flowers. 

This year, again, we tested several 
hundred new and little known varieties 
to ascertain which ones grow best here. 
All the seed was sown early in a green- 
house and the seedlings later set out 
from flats into long beds. They were 
watered regularly, but otherwise they 
were subjected to the varying weather 
and soil conditions of the Mid-West. And 
the weather was peculiar this past sum- 
mer. The month of May was hot and 
entirely without rain. It was the first 
time I remember seeing our lawns go 
brown so early in the season. Many 
plants were unable to establish them- 
selves even though they received extra 
watering and regular cultivation. Then 
from the first of June on we had lots 
of rain. 

If our results are any indication, there 
will be renewed interest in Sweet Alys- 
sum when home gardeners have seen the 
English variety Violet Queen. It will, 
indeed, become queen of the fairies with 
its bright violet airy-fairy dress. 

As for Morning Glories, the new col- 
lection we grew this past season is just 
the beginning and many more are to 
come. The vogue is definitely for named 
varieties, not mixtures, and soon you 
will have to build a fence all around the 
farm to accomodate just the new kinds. 
A list of favorite kinds would not be 
complete without Searlett O’Hara and 
White Glory. But to really cover the 
fence and get early flowers in entrancing 
blue, you must still use Clarke’s Early. 

Eddie Fanick’s productions are early 
enough to identify themselves but we 
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need a long season to judge them prop- 
erly. They are always in their prime 
when Jack Frost rolls down the curtain. 
His variety State Blue is royal-blue 
flushed with red and has a white throat. 
Southern Lady is orchid flushed lavender 
or vice versa with large blossoms. Prince 
Royal is royal purple of large size. Dawn 
is rose-pink and early. Old South is 
early, mauve-pink and. lavender blend 
with white throat. 

So many Marigolds are available now 
that it is difficult to find one that stands 
out above the rest. However, there were 
some most worth while introductions. 
I would give first mention to Yellow 
Pygmy Marigold, a French Lilliput type. 
It is very dwarf and makes a solid bush 
with wonderful foliage and _ beautiful 
light yellow flowers of proper size in 
relation to the plant. Marigold Spot- 
light is another little charmer in the 
group of dwarfs. It has a dark maroon 
collar of broad petals and pure golden- 
yellow center of fine petals. The plant 
is strong, bushy, with good dark green 
leaves. 

While considering the Marigold fam- 
ily don’t neglect the variety Limelight 
which is semi-tall, chrysanthemum-flow- 
ered and pale yellow. Burpee’s Golden 
West is of fine form and is perfectly 
described by its name. Burpee’s Orange 
Delight is fine and of tall strong growth 
with chrysanthemum - flowered orange 
blossoms. Bodger’s Harmony Hybrids 
are noticeable improvements over Har- 
mony. Burpee’s Early Sunshine is valu- 
able with its bright yellow flower 24 
inches across, the curled florets creating a 
resemblance to pompon Chrysanthemums. 
The plants grow 2 feet tall. 

A very promising plant for this part 
of the country and new to most of us is 
the Star of Texas, Xan- 
thisma texanum. It grows 
about 18 inches high with 
linear light green leaves 
and canary-yellow daisy- 
like flowers. It has an 
airy look but doesn’t 
seem to mind the heat 
and dry weather a bit. 
It has a long season of 
bloom up to frost. 

Orange Flare Cosmos 
eame into solid popu- 
larity very quickly when 
it was introduced a few 
years ago, and no doubt 
its new relative, Early 
Dwarf Orange Flare, will 
do the same. This variety 
is not so tall and leggy 
but is more branching 
and is more floriferous 
than Orange Flare. 

Uniflora Giants Zinnia 
is a new non-branching 
type. Its only blossom 


Petunia Violet Blue does not fade under hot sun, a point on the central stem is 


greatly in its favor 


huge and comes early, 





Morning Glory White Star, a fall-flower- 

ing white form of the Mexican blue, is 

typical of a new group being developed 
by Eddie Fanick in Texas 


but then the plant dies. This should be a 
fine thing for the florists’ cut flower trade 
but entirely useless in the garden. Zin- 
nia Padre acts the same way, although 
its dazzling searlet color is good. 

Two new Zinnias that fulfill anyone’s 
desire for red Zinnias are Wildfire and 
Will Rogers. Wildfire is the Fantasy 
type, deep brillint red, a good grower and 
has good foliage. Will Rogers is a wel- 
come addition to the Dahlia-flowered see- 
tion and is of the brightest possible scar- 
let, unusual in size and substance, and 
varries good foliage and lots of flowers 
all season. Black Giant should be men- 
tioned because of its dark geranium-red 
color which is almost black in the early 
stages of flower. 

I could not talk of Zinnias without 
extolling the worth of Linearis, even 
though it is not new. It can’t be sur- 
passed in its class as an edging plant. 
Rose-colored Rosalie of the Fantasy type 
is another good stand-by. Tom Thumb 
would be a “world beater” if the seed 
growers could find a way to make it 
stay tom-thumbish. The small size per- 
fect flowers in mixed colors are excellent, 
but the plants are a little too uneven in 
height to use them in the places where 
we want them. 


HE annual, Anoda, is new to us and 

looks like an interesting bloomer for 
the background up to 4 feet with lustrous 
large chalice flowers. Variety Opaleup 
is that elusive but delightful color that 
is pink in the sun and pale blue in the 
shadow. Snoweup is snow-white. Both 
are good cut flowers. 











The charm of Anoda Opalcup is hard to capture 
with the camera. Discover its beauty by growing 


it yourself 


Our Snapdragons did unusually well 
this season. Five were outstanding, one 
of the best being Golden Rod, a good 
clear yellow with big blossoms and good 
foliage which appears to be resistant to 
the rust disease. This strong grower was 
entirely satisfactory with us. Others 
were the English variety, Rose Princess, 
pink with yellow lip and Bumble Bee, 
rather dazzling with its deep red face 
and white neck. Sutton’s Crimson Glow 
with its red-orange and yellow ecombina- 
tion lends itself to indoor arrangements 
in a strong way. 

While we're speaking of bouquet ar- 
rangements let’s not leave out the Sea- 
biosa Roval Coekade. It is that soft 
shade of blue so often sought after and 
has stems that can be had in proper 
length. Blue Moon is a fine 
departure from the pineushion type of 
the older varieties and is probably a bet- 
ter color of lavender-blue. Unfortunately 


Seabiosa 


our plants died early. I think that the 
expert flower arrangers could “go to 
town” with the new Salvias Roval Blue 
and White Plume. These are varieties 
of Salvia farinacea. The florets seem 


to be somewhat larger than in the ecom- 
mon strains. 


\ FEW odd things we tried turned out 
Lf to be just weeds in our judgment. 
One known only as Eritriehium species, 
has attractive tiny stars of indigo-blue, 
but the plant gets ungainly and stops 
blooming before the season is_ over. 
Cephalaria transylvanica and Mirabilis 
viscosa are also tall weeds. We mention 
these for others’ protection. 

Verbena bipinnatifida (Pearee) with 
its name longer than the natural trail- 
ings of the plant is much easier to grow 
than to pronounce. It blooms profusely 
all season in bluish lavender with a back- 
ground of healthy and good foliage. 

If you have tried the Tahoka Daisy in 
light soil and were disappointed, try it 
in heavier soil where it does so much bet- 


eter both in foliage and blossom. 
It has pure lavender flowers and 
fern-like light green foliage. 
Good Petunias are so numer- 
ous now that the lists are quite 
confusing especially to anyone 
who previously thought that Pe- 
tunias were just Petunias. The 
nana compacta variety, Violet 
Blue, deserves first mention in 
our trials. The plants were cov- 
ered with deep bluish purple 
blossoms which refused to fade 
in the hot sun regardless of how 


long they stayed open. This 
proclivity not to fade is out- 
standing. 


We again take off our hats 
to Diener’s for Petunias that are 
glorified. Their No. 6, red with 
a black center, is gorgeous. 
Diener’s Pearl of Kentfield is a 
beautiful frilled pink with soft 


pale yellow center with pen- 
cilings. A single blossom of 


either of these makes a most 
charming single arrangement in- 


doors. Diener’s Copper Red 
must be mentioned again this 


year as being noticeably strong 
in popular appeal. 

A different and charming flower form 
ealled Petunia Carmine Glory is similar 
to a Jasmine in form and strong deep 
pink in color. Sakata’s White Glory has 
much to recommend it. Double and pure 
white, it grows much more compactly 
than most doubles and blooms freely all 


summer. I think that this is the best all- 
around double we have ever had in our 
trials. 

Daintiness is charming apple-blossom- 
pink and is a good form of double. Set- 
ting Sun is badly named but is a fine 
plant. The blooms are lightly frilled, 
single, and a couple of shades deeper 
than those of Celestial Rose. White Gem 
is a delight among the small growing and 
small flowered kinds. We can’t leave the 
subject of Petunias without praising the 
older Black Prince and Celestial Rose as 
bedding Petunias. Hollywood Star did 
much better for us this year than last, 
and is rather charming in its fine shade 
of rose-pink and its unusual star shape 
blossoms. 


WO of our last year’s favorites came 

through this year for even wider ac- 
claim—Nierembergia hippomanica used as 
a dainty edging and bedding plant, and 
Celosia Flame of Fire for strong accent 
or vivid masses in beds. The latter is 
the most useful Celosia we have ever 
had because of its uniform growth, its 
abundant flowers and vivid, almost daz- 
zling color. 

After trying many of these annuals 
in my own garden as well as in the park 
test garden, I find that nearly everything 
that is good in the parks is extra good at 
home. I suppose the fact that they do 
well in the parks indicates that they have 
what it takes to grow and bloom freely 
even when the best of care may be lack- 
ing at times. 





Yellow Pygmy Marigold makes a solid, uniform bed of bright, lively yellow blossoms 
dancing above rich green foliage. This picture shows this variety in the editor’s garden 

















Christmas Tables 
Gay and Lovely 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


OLIDAY centerpieces offer the decorating enthusiast the 
greatest opportunity for letting imagination run rampant 
of any season of the year. We may express the shy spring 
with light line arrangements of vernal flowers; summer with an 


- exuberance of brilliant bloom; autumn with rich fruits and veg- 


etables; winter with hot-house blooms, with evergreen clippings, 
with foreed flowers to foreshadow the coming spring. 

For the Christmas table, we ean turn to all the glitter and tinsel, 
the fragile glass and sturdy Holly, the beckoning Mistletoe and 
the silvered wild things, that the heart can desire. 

Although the traditional colors for the Christmas season are red 
and green, moderns in their craving for novelty and change have 
turned to new colors and new combinations of color, so that we 
may find such a quiet, soothing table as one done in deep blue 
and silver in one house, and next door, one where the theme is 
carried along in brown and gold. Pale pink and baby blue may 
claim one woman’s interest, and another may adorn her table with 
ereen and gray. Whatever may be selected as the colors for the 
holiday table, the effect should be one of happiness—a quiet hap- 
piness, as of the blue and silver, or a buoyant cheer as with red 
and green. 

We have set up a few centerpieces for Christmas tables, creating 
our atmosphere with materials available to everyone, which may 
either be made at home with inexpensive materials, or sought in 
the bleak out-of-doors of December. 

Look at the “ice and fire” table (1). A large sheet of clear 
cellophane was crumpled softly into bowl] form, lined with a few 
pieces of red cellophane to give the “fire.” The material is so 
stiff that it will hold its bowl form nicely. In the bowl we piled 
up, haphazardly, a great heap of glass ice eubes. Candles at the 
ends of the centerpiece gave interesting height to the decoration. 
At the four corners of the oblong were placed groups of three of 
the cubes, each in a little cellophane nest. Long sprays of Ivy, 
that had been growing in water for weeks, were taken out of their 
more permanent setting and used to give a pleasing touch of green 
as well as a good line to the centerpiece. 

For the “gift box table,” (2) we used a white cloth, with six- 
inch bands of red cellophane running from the bottom of the cloth 
on one end, all the way up and across the table and down the 
other end. Crossing this at right angles in the middle of the table, 
a similar band completed the “tie” of the package. Big loops 
of red cellophane made a gay bow in the center. These stood up 
because they were gathered at the bottom and forced into the small 
opening of a low glass candlestick, which never showed in the final 
setup. Rosettes and sprays of Laurel gave a nice contrast to the 
gleaming red bands and bow. 


OR Christmas eve, nothing could be lovelier than the joyful 

group of three large white cellophane bells, tied together with 
a rich blue cellophane bow, and heightened with a long spray of 
silvered shrub (we used Ligustrum lucidum, but whatever is avail- 
able may be used), flanked by two white candles. This grouping 
(3) was set on a gray-blue tablecloth, and when lighted sparkled 
joyously albeit with a sweet serenity. 

With a Christmas tree form in mind, we set up a table with a 
thoroughly modern adaptation of the familiar Spruce (4), Painting 
a child’s seaside pail with aluminum, and repeating the form in 
miniature by silvering tiny flower pots, we made the basis of 
a centerpiece and individual place decorations for a gay table. 








Red tear-shaped Christmas tree balls were 
hung on stiff, shaped wires, stuck into 
clean white sand (we used bird gravel) 
to make a stream-lined tree. Into the 
sand in the little place pots, we stuck 
wires adorned with glistening red gum 
drops, miniature in. size. Here was a 
table to delight the eye, with the candy 
favors as an extra treat. 

Our apple-evergreen arrangement (5) 
is an old favorite in the family. In a shal- 
low chromium dish we laid nine apples, 
as red as we could find. These were held 
in place by thin steel knitting needles, 
running through groups of three. Atop 
these, we placed a layer of four apples, 
also held in place by the needles. A 
single apple on top completed the pyra- 
mid. Pieces of Hemlock and Laurel were 
stuck directly into the apples, not so 
thickly but what the red glowed through. 
Into the cores of the apples (in which 
we had made holes with a lead pencil) 
we stuck tall thin red tapers. When 
these were lighted, the table was delight- 


fully gay and festive, all at- 
tained with things so easy to 
obtain. 

These are mere suggestions 
to stimulate you so that you 
will look about you with eyes 
eager to find for the Christ- 
mas table something that is 
inexpensive, easy to set up, 
stirring to the imagination, 
and expressing for you the 
idea of a merry Christmas to 
those who join your festive 
board. 


A good tool to use when 
thinning out small seedlings 
is an old teaspoon. It can be 
sasily adjusted to whatever 
position you want, and is not 
sharp enough to injure the 
tiny plants if your hand hap- i 
pens to slip. LAS 





Gladiolus Growing in Oregon 


Dr. Forman T. McLean, on West- 
ern tour, surveys the bulb-grow- 
ing industry 


HE Oregon bulb fields are just pre- 
paring for the wet winter season 
as I write this, in late October, and 

in a short ride yesterday up river from 
Portland we saw growers firing up their 
heaters in their curing houses, while a 
eold drizzle beat down outside. For a 
large part of the Gladiolus bulb crop is 
already harvested and drying under cov- 
er. The digging season is too wet here 
to trust to outdoor euring, or even to 
drying in outdoor open sheds. But the 
growth is good, with a practically com- 
plete crop of number one bulbs from No. 
5 and No. 6 planting stock, planted about 
April first. Set eight to the foot in rows 
two feet apart, the acre yield is nearly 
175,000 bulbs per acre, and the growers 
figure their plantings by the acre, their 
yields by the carload. 

Oregon has about 700 acres of Gladio- 
lus bulbs this year, most of them in the 
Willamette valley, and Glads are not the 
biggest item in the bulb growing indus- 
try here either. Daffodils and Tulips, 


Lilies and Iris occupy large areas. But 
the little town of Grants Pass lists the 
most Glad growers. It is warmer. and 


drier there at this season than at Port- 
land. 

All of these Glads are grown for the 
eastern markets—not for eut flowers but 
for the bulbs alone. And fine bulbs they 
are, too, high crowned and strong. The 
low, moist ground just above the river 
bottoms is best for them, and they are 
grown without irrigation here on the 
Columbia River valley lands. Despite a 
three months’ dry season, the fogs sweep- 
ing in from the Pacifie relieve the dryness 
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of the summer, and there is cool growing 
weather most of the year, even the win- 
ters being mild. 

The varieties grown are those with 
which we are familiar in our gardens— 
Picarpy, MAip OF ORLEANS, ALBATROSS, 
Minuet, and Dr. F. E. Bennett being 
favorites as stocks to sell to commercial 
flower growers. Surprisingly many of 
the Oregon Glads go to Florida for winter 
growing for cut flowers, by the way. So 
the newer, more expensive varieties are 
infrequent, and some of the real old 
ones, like CoryPHEE, are still popular. 

Some of the good new ones are CHaA- 
MOUNY, a rose-pink, with flower head of 
only medium length, and Trp Top, a large 
deep red. Go.tpeN CurMEs is also giv- 
ing a good account of itself here, as 
is Earty Rose from Canada. 

SMILING MagstRO, large salmon-red, is 
good, as is the deeper colored red Va- 
LERIA; and New Era is well liked for a 
pink. SoONATINE is another deservedly 
popular pink. Though not large flowered, 
orange-salmon TOKEN is tall growing and 
a promising rival of the older and paler 
Betty NUTHALL. 

Most of the growers here are whole- 
salers, with large acreage, like Kendall’s 
with thirty acres, Leonard Larson with 
25, and Willamette Valley Bulb Co. with 
35. Their bulbs are planted early and 
dug early. The breeders of new varie- 
ties, like Pruitt and Ellis, spread their 
season over a longer time, and even have 
a few in flower as late as All Saints’ 
Day, which is near to frost time here. 

With them such temperamental beau- 
ties as giant creamy SHIRLEY TEMPLE, 
and deep pink FLyina SQuADRON are 
popular, and the prize-winning lighter 
ereamy pink CoLossus. The odd colors, 
less popular in the wholesale trade, are 
also found here in small lots. Smokies, 


like Cuter MvcttnomaH (named for 
an Oregon county) and VaAGABOND 
Prince, rub shoulders with the older 
Bacpap and MorHer Macurer, which 
are also listed wholesale. Violet colors 
also, sparingly represented in the whole- 
sale trade by Atpa, VEILCHENBLAU, AVE 
Maria and Buue Beauty, appear among 
the fanciers in Mitrorp from Australia, 
Tun1a’s Biue, and Ellis’ BLUEBLOOD, to 
mention a few. 

The complaint that Pacifie Coast Glads 
are ruining the market prices of eastern- 
grown bulbs is an old one, and under- 
standable when one sees the yields and 
wholesale methods of handling here. The 
reasons are all sound ones and typically 
Yankee, as are many of the Glad growers. 
But they can’t beat the Dutch, who take 
to innovations in methods of handling 
as readily as they stick tenaciously to 
their hereditary preference for  bulb- 
growing. The mild climate, and long 
growing season, make large bulbs quick- 
ly—in one year, if the bulblets are sown 
wide apart, as in the Grants Pass irri- 
gation district, or in two years if bulb- 
lets are sown the first year thickly as 
possible in six-inch-wide rows, as they 
are in the larger plantings. Then the 
little bulbs from these thick plantings are 
spaced out the second year and all make 
large number ones. 

But the big savings are in power ma- 
chinery and economical handling by ma- 
chinery. Mechanical planters, diggers, 
and cultivators are the rule, and most 
of the hand work is in the storage houses, 
during the slack winter season, when the 
bulbs are tediously cleaned and sized. 
Just give these progressive bulb growers 
a mechanical cleaner and size grader for 
Gladiolus bulbs, then you would see them 
go right ahead to still further expansion 
of their bulb business. 
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A Gardener’s Year in Retrospect 


T this time of year—when I’m 
A cosing the 1939 season and con- 
templating my garden plans for 
1940—I find that it’s rather a good idea 
to check over the mistakes I have made 
and to record the short cuts worth trying 
again. 
I might as well admit in the beginning 
that the worst mistake I made in 


(MRS.) C. G. PAGE, (Mo.) 


horticultural lore, so I have learned to use 
it, thus saving myself many mistakes. 
Now I know better than to border a path 
with Basket-Flower (Centaurea ameri- 
cana), for the catalogue says it is a 
giant among annuals. It is properly 
planted in the background, and once 
rooted, it does not like to be transplanted. 


my garden was the selection of its mun 


location. I wonder what possessed 
me to place it so near the big trees 
in the yard, huge Maples and tall 
Carolina Poplars, whose roots I fre- 
quently find in the middle of my 
garden when I dig. As I remember, 
the site was chosen because I can 
see it so clearly from the house, and 
since it is only a few steps away, I 
ean snatch minutes for work that 
I could not take advantage of if I 
had to walk some distance. But I 
wish now I had located it farther 
from the trees. If I ever have the 
chance to plan another garden, it 
will not only be away from trees but 
their roots. Tree roots extend at 
least as far as the branches, I have 
been told; and I believe it readily. 

I went in for Irises last year, but 
I wish some one had told me how to 
plant them. I set the rhizomes 4 
or 5 inches deep and then wondered 
why they didn’t bloom. After a 
friend had pointed out my error, I 
dug the rhizomes and reset them. 
In resetting them I placed the small 
roots down in well spaded soil, and 
barely covered the rhizomes. Sue- 
cessful blooming followed. 

So many have told me how simple 
it was to slip a Rose from a cut- 
ting—all that was necessary was to 
stick it in the ground, cover it with 
a glass jar and it would take root. 
But no one told me to imbed it in 
the soil past where two leaves had 
been stripped; to keep it watered 
if it was dry; or that a eutting with 
a heel roots more easily than one 
without. I have learned that it is 
just as simple to propagate Phlox 


by the same method. plant 


; I have found what a mistake 
it is to plant flower seeds in the 


Variegated Pandanus leaves and the Spoon 
both in ivory and green, are the center of interest in 
this arrangement by Mrs. Frederick W. Lewis which 
was shown early this year in an exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of New York. 
the Arizona Federation of Garden Clubs has sent out 
an appeal discouraging the use of Spoon Flowers, 
native in that state, to prevent their destruction. 
is Dasylirion wheeleri, member of the 
Family; the so-called “flower” is really the spoon-like 
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Spoon Flowers 


end of the leaf stalk 


open ground, and to expect a__ iii 


large per cent of germination. Tiny 
seeds need shade to conserve the mois- 
ture till they have sprouted and have 
sufficient root to weather the wind and 
sun. And it is an easy matter to cover 
them with an old burlap sack or to 
provide a shelter of laths or boards. I 
often knock the bottom from a box and 
use that as a frame covered with a sack 
and this keeps the burlap from contact 
with the ground. Once I forgot to watch 
a bed of Foxglove seeds, covered with an 
old sack, and when I pulled the cover 
back I pulled up the tiny plants that had 
wg through the burlap in search of 
ight. 

Some one has said that a flower cata- 
logue is a poor man’s encyclopaedia of 


I would not have grieved when nearly 
all my Feverfew plants died last winter if 
I had noticed that where the catalogue 
said that their survival depended entirely 
on the season. Formerly I covered my 
Canterbury-Bells and Foxgloves with a 
heavy mulch, but now I lift the leaves and 
tuck a loose mulch under, not over, the 
crowns, so there is no danger of crown 
rot. 

Since I have learned to cut back my 


‘Sweet Violets after blooming I get a much 


heavier bloom in the fall. By keeping 
them covered with a heavy mulch I have 
gathered Violets throughout the winter 
the last two years. I do not now allow my 
named varieties of Phlox to go to seed. 


Flowers, 


More recently, 


The 
Lily 


This prevents a return to the original 
magenta shade. 

I have ceased to bite on bargain offers, 
the ones that promise so much for a dime, 
when accompanied by the names and ad- 
dresses of five friends. I keep my dime 
for a package of seeds from a reputable 
firm, and do not expose my friends to 

the same snare. It always pays to 

w buy from a reliable seed house or 
nursery. 

I have found a much better way to 
mark my seed plantings than to stick 
the envelope on a stake or to lay a 
clod on it, for the envelope seldom 
survives the sun and rain. I write 
the names of the seeds on slips of 
cardboard and dip them in melted 
paraffin which makes them weather- 
proof. If I want a permanent 
marker, I use clear varnish over the 
name written on a piece of thin 
wood. 

My garden presents a neate¥ ap- 
pearance with the stakes painted 
leaf-green that blends in with the 
foliage. I use laths for stakes and 
I really use them; otherwise I 
would forget where dormant bulbs 
are buried or where I have certain 
plants that die down after bloom- 
ing. In times past I have cut into 
a Lily bulb or dug up a dormant 
plant, but now when I see a stake it 
means that something is planted 
there, even if I have forgotten what 
it is. 

As I grow older in gardening ex- 
perience I find that it is better to 
have fewer and finer plants; also 
that it is better to have enough of 
one plant to make a showing, than 
to have a sample of half a dozen 
varieties, which give a garden a 
hodge-podge look. My Zinnia beds 
once were a riot of color—red, yel- 
low, pink, orange and purple, but 
who wants a riot in her garden? 
Much prettier now, are my beds in 
blending colors, such as lavender 
and purple, rose and pink. 

One mistake that I cannot correct, 
or would not, if I could, is having 
chosen a husband who does not ¢are 
for flowers. Before and after hay- 
fever time, they make him think of 
hay-fever, and during hay-fever 
time they make him sneeze. How much it 
would relieve ray back if he enjoyed spad- 
ing or pulling weeds or carrying stepping 
stones! I feel that he has a pollen com- 
plex, and if he were interested or knew 
about flowers, he would feel differently. 
As it is, he hardly knows a Violet from a 
Peony. 

Mistakes I have made, yes, hundreds 
of mistakes, but each has been a tem- 
porary detour in the fascinating adven- 
ture of gardening. And though I have 
encountered hard work and drought and 
too much rain and innumerable blights 
and set-backs, the final glory of my gar- 
den this year has been worth all the 
efforts. 
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Dakota Prairie Rose 


Official Floral Emblem of North Dakota 
C. W. JoHnson, (Mass.) 


HE Legislature of North Dakota 

in 1907 adopted the Dakota Prai- 

rie Rose as the state floral em- 
blem. They called it Rosa arkansana, 
but there is much disagreement among 
botanists as to the correct Latin name 
for this flower. I have been given two 
other names by leading botanists. 

To clarify the situation I wrote the 
Department of Botany, North Dakota 
State Agricultural College, which replied 
as follows: 

“The North Dakota Legislature indicat- 
ed that the plant selected was Rosa arkan- 
sana. There has been considerable dispute 
among botanists as to what plant this 
name applies and at the present time they 
seem fairly well agreed to use the name 
Rosa pratincola for the same plant. Our 
prairie Roses usually grow about one to 
one and a half feet tall. The color of the 
flower varies from nearly white to quite 
deep pink, very nearly red. In-the timber 
along the Missouri River and elsewhere 
in the western part of the state, the West- 
ern wild Rose, Rosa woodsi, is common. 
I think that both this and the one which 
occurs in the timber in the eastern part 
of the state, Rosa blanda (at least of old- 
er writers) have fairly constant deep pink 
flowers.” 

The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege has for its colors pink and green; 
the same colors as their state flower. 

The Dakota Prairie Rose is not the 
true Prairie Rose which grows from On- 
taria to Texas, but the Rose that grows 
on the prairies of the Dakotas. 

This same Rose is plentiful on the 
plains of both North and South Dakota 
and in some of the adjacent states. 

Many years ago, when I was teaching 
a country school across the line in South 
Dakota, I would ask the children to 
gather me some Rose petals during re- 
cess so that I could fill a Rose jar. These 
little tots would so fill their aprons and 
dresses with Rose petals, that I had all 
available space covered with newspapers 


piled high with fragrant pink petals. 
There were enough to have showered a 
Fifth Avenue bride to her heart’s con- 
tent. Few if any Roses have more or a 


sweeter fragrance. 

ACH bush has large elusters of buds 

that open in succession about two days 
apart, so that the Rose is in full bloom 
for a number of weeks. After the blos- 
soms have gone, the plants are covered 
with large clusters of bright red fruits 
that make a brilliant display late in the 
season, 

The two other Roses found growing in 
favored spots along rivers or around 
ponds in the eastern or western parts of 
the state, grow two or three times as tall 
as this Rose that grows on the prairie 
and hugs the ground quite closely. That 
[ might be sure to have a picture of the 
correct Rose, I had some roots sent to 
me and I find it a very desirable rock 
garden plant here in Massachusetts. 

Although the Dakota Prairie Rose is 
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North Dakota’s state flower—Prairie Rose 


sometimes a troublesome weed in wheat 
fields, everyone, both young and old, loves 
its beautiful flowers. North Dakota is 
another state that will never have to pass 
a law forbidding the children to pick 
and enjoy their state floral emblem to 
their hearts’ content. 


A Flower Cabinet 


NYONE who has a flower garden 
san handily employ an adaptation 
of the envelope filing system to 

keep essential records in order. <A box 
wide enough to allow an ordinary en- 
velope to stand easily within it, and as 
long as may be desired—say 6 inches 
wide, 4 inches high, and 12 inches long— 
will serve as the cabinet. Within it 
place envelopes, one for each flower that 
you raise in your garden. 

On the outside of each envelope write 
the common name of the flower, under 
which it is indexed alphabetically in the 
‘abinet. Add, also, the scientifie name, 
date of bloom, color, height, whether it 
needs sun or shade, seed souree, and 
any other helpful data. Within the en- 
velope place clippings about the flower 
from catalogues, magazines and news- 
papers, and also pictures and notes re- 
garding your own experience with it. 
If you start your envelope file this win- 
ter, you'll find that long before spring 
you have acquired with little effort a 
wealth of information, and can _ plan 
your garden accordingly. 

In the back part of the cabinet you 
can file a set-of ecards, similarly indexed, 
but grouped under the respective months 
in which the flowers bloom. On _ these 
vards, enter details as to time of sowing 
seeds, and cultural notes. In part, this 
will duplicate the information in the en- 
velopes, but since the cards are arranged 





according to flowering time, they will be 
of considerable service when you plan 
your garden. It may help to place on 
the back of ecards a rough diagram of 
the garden showing where certain peren- 
nials and bulbs are located—Juuia W. 
Wo re, (N, Y. C.) 


In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 540) 


them. When a pot is filled with roots 
and no new source of food is provided 
an annual plant must, by its very na- 
ture, ripen by flowering and going to 
seed. When approaching the season of 
maturity, and the roots have penetrated 
and partly used up the soil of the final 
potting, it is wise to apply fertilizer in 
solution. Avoid this, however, if the 
soil in the pot is very dry. By feeding 
at this stage—which is up to the time 
the flowers show color—we are assured 
of a healthier sturdier plant, with leaves 
and flowers that have better lasting 
qualities. 

Next to the Schizanthus in this green- 
house, is a stand of Nemesia that is 
thoroughly satisfied with exactly the 
same cultural treatment. At the mo- 
ment it appears just a little less lush 
because it has recently been pinched. 
New growth will soon start and a bush- 
ier plant will be the reward of skill and 
patience. This matter of pinching is all 
important in kinds of plants of the na- 
ture of the two last mentioned. When 
they are naturally inclined to grow up- 
ward with few stems, that do not bush 
or branch out quickly, pinching will 
‘ause some of the dormant buds at the 
base of the leaves below the point of 
pinching, to start into growth and de- 
velop side branches. It is necessary to 
pinch, by nipping out the leading tips 
before the plant grows too tall, thus 
encouraging the branching from near 
the base. Remember that after the stem 
becomes old and hard, branching is 
much slower. 

Another entirely different annual 
seen here is Nasturtium or Trop#olum 
majus. This little group of plants was 
propagated by rooting cuttings last 
September from an outdoor batch. They 
will flower continuously throughout the 
spring months. These flowers, as every 
woman knows, are excellent for low 
bowls and centerpieces. Nasturtium 
flowers best in soil that is not very rich. 
It should be well drained and mixed 
with some grit or sand. 

Sown, too, last July was a group of 








Pot Marigold that is now flowering 
freely. They were transplanted to a 


flat from the seed pan, and early in 
September were transferred to their 
flowering quarters, which is a part of 
bench space in the front or south side 
of the house. About October 1, they 
were pinched and soon began to bush 
out. 

Healthy growing annuals such as 
have been mentioned here are subject 
to attacks by aphids. It is a wise pre- 
caution to fumigate the greenhouse 
every two weeks with Nico-Fume to- 
bacco powder. 
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Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 538) 


Purp, FD. Min. True purple with a 
fair content in coloring of red. Here’s 
where the writer rides rough shod over 
what modesty he has and lists this little 
purple miniature, because he honestly be- 


lieves it has qualities which make it good 
for showing and decoration. Also there 
are two few purple miniatures for the 
color classes in our shows. Size about 
24 by 14 inches. Stems 10 inches. Foliage 
light green. Height of bush 3 ft. Pro- 
fuse bloomer. Should not be grown in 
shade, as early blooms in shade will come 
with green centers. Fades very little. 


(Dudley-Ruschmohr) 


The Mid-West Honor Roll 


J. Lovis Roserts 
Author of “Modern Dahlias”’ 


O keep abreast of the times, the 

Dahlia fancier today must know 

what new varieties are coming on 
the market in order that he may replace 
varieties which have run out or are being 
beaten on the exhibition table. He will 
scrutinize the exhibition tables to find 
in the specimen bloom classes something 
he ean acquire which will be better than 
something he has in his stock of exhibi- 
tion varieties. The same is true of those 
who either grow for cutting or landscape 
effect. I know that some exhibitors are 
trying each year to acquire varieties 
about which competitors in their class 
do not know. To obtain information on 
these “dark horses” is a sport with them. 

It is possible that some good variety 
will be omitted from my lists beeause it 
may not have been sent to a trial ground, 
not exhibited in the shows, or may be 
a foreign variety or just overlooked. A 
foreign variety released in another coun- 
try cannot, I believe be placed on a list 
of new introductions. For instance, H. 
H. Robens of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, exhibit- 
ed at the Mid-West show at Cleveland, 
Ohio, three Australian varieties which 
have proven their worth this year by 
winning the blue ribbon over existing 
varieties. They are, MEGAN CALLAGHAN— 
SC. White; GILLMAN’s Beauty—F. Pink; 
and MorHer’s Day—Inf. White. It looks 
to me as though these “Aussies” will 
merit your consideration. 

This year has been rather a hard one 
on the Dahlia grower. The war in Eu- 
rope will affect the developing and mar- 
keting of Dahlia originations in some 
of these countries. Hot weather—ex- 
tremely so for the season—just before 
show time coupled in some eases with 
high winds and lack of rains, affected 
the number of flowers brought into the 
shows. Strangely enough the -quality 
was good. I find that it has affected the 
root erop, too. Field planted root stock 
has not developed any new tubers in 
some stock and in other cases very few 
tubers. So it might be well to order 
your new stock early. 

In compiling a list of Dahlias to be 
introduced, I try to make a mental com- 
parison of those on the list with those 
I have reason to believe are the winning 
varieties at the shows today. The shows 
are not only the proving grounds of these 
lists but they are the culmination of the 
year’s efforts in growing Dahlias for ex- 
hibitors, and also the start of next year’s 
plans. If you listen in at a show to 
what growers say, you probably will find 


that their slogan is, “Next year I’m 
gonna—”. It is not material what the 
“vonna” is—it may be new varieties in 
the garden, new method of feeding, or 
a new insecticide. Now next year I’m 
going to—fiddlesticks, here is the list! 


Formal Decorative 


A. C. Goopacre is a bi-color, lemon, 
evenly tipped white. I have seen 10- 
inch blooms of this variety. It has been 
named after the Dahlia seed specialist 
who died two years ago, and is one of 
the last that he developed. It should 
furnish competition for HaAsLERova and 
MELANTRICH in the formal bi-color class. 
(Dixie) 


GuoriA BacHER is rhodamine purple 
varying to lighter tones at the rolled 
edges. The blooms I saw were only eight 
inches in diameter but I think that the 
exhibition growers can increase this size 
to ten. It won the Achievement medal 
at the Indianapolis Dahlia Society show. 
It is a tall grower and the blooms are 
held well out of the bush. The petals 
fold back giving a very deep flower. It 
should furnish competition to PURPLE 
Mist in the purple formal elass. (Tudor) 


Victory is called a salmon-pink by 
the originator. It has a long stem 





Homeacre Sweetest 


and the flower is held well above the 
bush. There are not many in this pink 
formal class and this one should be a 
competitor to those we now have. The 
blooms I saw were nine inches in diam- 
eter. The bush height is about four and 
a half feet. (Northbrook) 


Informal Decorative 


Pink GIANT is a clear pink, the color 
of Juuius C. Bungee. I have grown a 
bloom of this variety that measured ten 
by six inches. It is being released in 
Europe and this country at the same time. 
I like this one very much. It has been 
classified by the American introducer as 
informal. Frankly, I cannot say in what 
elass this belongs because in the heat 
of the day it was formal, in the morning 
and late afternoon it was ineurved eac- 
tus. At night it would fold up like 
a half blown Peony. Talk about your 
jitter-bugs! (Bruidegom-Mad River) 


EVENTIDE is aster-purple and the base 
dragon’s-blood red. Last year it seored 
at the East Lansing trial grounds with 
an 86E. I measured blooms nine by 
four inches. The bush height was five 
and a half feet. It may furnish com- 
petition to Hunt’s VeLveT WoNnDER in 
the purple informal class. It is a seed- 
ling of TuHos. Epison. (Hillside) 


May Marion Dozier is clear yellow. It 
scored 85.9E at East Lansing trial 
grounds last year. I measured blooms 
nine and a half by five inches. The bush 
height was five feet. I notice in the 
trial grounds report of last year that 
some of the blooms were 12 inches. It 
may furnish competition to CALIFORNIA 
Ipon and Lorp or AuTUMN in the yellow 
informal class. It is a seedling of Buck- 
EYE Brive. (Southern) 


PripE OF NoRFOLK is a shell-pink vary- 
ing or fading to lighter tones at the edge. 
I have been told that it was one of the 
largest at the trial grounds at East Lan- 
sing this year. I have watched this one 
for two years and have seen blooms 12 
inches but I think it can be grown larger. 
The bush height is four and a half feet. 
( Terrace ) 


PINK JOSEPHINE is pink, shaded mauve. 
The only reason I am ineluding it in 
this list is because some people like them 
large. This is it. 1 measured a bloom 
of it at the Racine, Wisconsin, show 
grown by George Currie that was 14 
inches across. The other two were almost 
as large. In the selection for the Achieve- 
ment medal three out of seven judges 
voted for this one and so, as there may 
be some of the same mind, I am giving 
it to you. The stems at the show were 
weak but the flowers I grew had good 
stems. It has the fault that the back 
petals wilt in the hot sun. They freshen 
up at night. The bush height for me 
was five feet. (Mad River) 


Preacy D is a novelty liked by many 
who saw it growing in my yard. It is 
a bi-color, red and yellow. If you took 
a petal out of the bloom and laid your 
finger on it lengthwise from the base 
you would only see the red portion of 

(Continued on page 559) 
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Some American Hollies grow bushy, 

others are tree-like. This one, by a corn 

field, has developed naturally in New 
Jersey 


JULIA Lester DILLON 


ferous and broad-leaved evergreens 

deciduous shrubs of all kinds, hedges 
of Abelias, Jasmines, Cherry Laurels, 
and Ligustrums are the heavy plantings 
indicated this month. 


Nandinas, Pittosporums, Laurustinus, 
Hawthorns of various kinds, with the 
inevitable Ligustrums, have been so com- 
monly used for foundation and border 
plantings that it is refreshing to find a 
new group of broad-leaved evergreens 
suitable and effective for such uses. 


S tere AND FRUIT TREES, coni- 


Cleyera japonica (ochnacea), is a very 
beautiful and slow-growing evergreen. 
Its new foliage is reddish and the formal- 
ity of the leaf clusters is not the least 
of its charms. It requires the same soil, 
situation and treatment as the Camellia. 


Tips for Southern California 


HE very last month of the year, and 

what a fine one for the gardener! 

Heavy rains are now due, but as 

they are so often delayed, or come dur- 

ing the night, there are really very few 

days that one cannot enjoy being outside 

and doing a bit of work among plants in 

the company of sunny skies and fresh, 
cool air. 

Put in Lilies soon. Most of them pre- 
fer a sheltered spot in part shade where 
they need not be disturbed for two or 
more years. Give Lilies a loose soil con- 
taining loam, sand and leafmold. Set 
six to eight inches deep. Easy-to-man- 
age Lilies are Lilium tigrinum, Easter 
Lily, Lilium rubrum, L. auratum and the 
Regal Lily. Groups of at least three 
of a sort are most effective, and they 
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December in Southern Gardens 


In August and September heavy drooping 
clusters of large berries appear which 
turn a brilliant scarlet and persist all 
winter. This plant responds to pruning 
well and when left alone makes a pyra- 


midal tree to 20 feet which is fine for 
accents and corners. Groups in the 
shrubberies are very handsome. Plants 


two to four feet will make excellent foun- 
dation effects. Try it. 


Two evergreen Barberries (Berberis 
atrocarpa and B. pruinosa) are handsome 
densely branched plants with clear green 
leaves and long spines. The yellow flow- 
ers in spring are followed by. berries with 
a white bloom. They are good for foun- 
dations, barriers and hedges. Their 
growth is to six feet only. These are 
much more desirable than the smaller 
leaved Barberries of deciduous type, and 
of much quicker growth than Mahonias 
which require deep shade and much mois- 
ture for best development. 


Pineapple Guava (Feijoa sellowiana) 
from South America has gray-green foli- 
age with bright summer flowers followed 
by attractive fruit which can be used for 
jellies. Hardy from Columbia, S. C., 
southward it needs room for develop- 
ment. Used on the south side of build- 
ings, it will make fine displays. 


Two Chinese Hollies, the Horned Hol- 
ly (Ilex cornuta) and Burford’s form of 
this (I. cornuta burfordi) are among the 
best. Both have dark spiny leaves with 
very large red berries. The growth of 
Burford’s is much quicker than of the 
true Chinese but both are remarkable 
in their lustrous beauty. 


Camphor trees (Cinnamomum campho- 
ra), so widely grown in Florida, is per- 
fectly hardy in South Carolina. There 
are many trees to 40 feet which are fine 
for shade and decoration. 


Anise tree (Illicium anisatum) is not 
really a tree but a well rounded shrub 
with many stems. The light green foli- 


Mary C. SHAW 


are very lovely with a tall background of 
shrubbery to set off their grace and color. 

Amaryllis, Scilla, Tulips, Hyacinth, 
Narcissus, Ranunculus, and Gladioli in- 
eluding Baby Glads ean still go into the 
ground . . . but soon. 

The charming miniature Glads come 
early enough to avoid the thrip nuisance 
so are a valuable acquisition for the 
spring garden. They grow about a foot 
high and have smaller leaves and flowers 
than the standard types. The blossoms 
resemble little Lilies with dainty recurved 
petals. There are six to 12 flowers on 
each stem. They come in white, pink, 
and white with a red throat, and are very 
pretty in the garden, as potted plants and 
for cutting. 


Sow into flats Pansy, Stock, Viola, 


age is attractive. While this tree grows 
well in moist, shady places it ean be suc- 
cessfully used in those that are dry and 
sunny. A border of them growing along 
the lines of a tall house made a good 
showing when seen in August. It devel- 
ops almost like the Pittosporum and the 
foliage is fragrant when broken. A most 
worthwhile planting. 


The fragrance of Tea Olives fills the 
whole house from September on during 
the winter. The old ivory blooms of the 
true Tea Olive (Osmanthus fragrans) of 
pyramidal growth are perhaps the sweet- 
est. This is the kind found in all old 
Southern gardens. The Holly-leaf Tea 
Olive (O. aquifolium) with white flowers 
which also bloom in fall, and better than 
this the Fortune’s Tea Olive, are admir- 
able and excellent for garden use. These 
grow to 25 feet and make broad plants. 


Plant Boxwood now. The true dwarf 
Boxwood of the old English variety 
(Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa) is best 
for lines in the formal garden. Buxus 
harlandi is a new variety which is not 
quite so hardy but with the same small 
leaves and just a little quicker growth. 
It is fine and easily grown. All other 
forms of Boxwood grow easily in our 
climate but if the transplanted plants are 
large they must be protected from the 
summer suns for at least two seasons. 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce, Cypress and 
cedar provide evergreen sprays for Christ- 
mas decorations. Red-berried branches of 
Nandinas, Yunnan’s and Gibbs Haw- 
thorns, Cassine and Yaupon Hollies fur- 
nish the bright notes. Photinias, Japan- 
ese Oaks, Magnolias, Ligustrums and Pit- 
tosporums give all the green we need. 
Sprays of the wild Smilax vine with 
green and black berries are delightfully 
easy to use for indoor decorations. 
Wreaths of Ivy are not hard to make and 
by using all of these we have beauty and 
cheer in our rooms, around our doors 


and still SAVE THE HOLLY! 


Gardeners 


Snapdragon, Phlox, Lobelia, Petunia and 
Aquilegia. 

A rather new Aquilegia, and one of 
the best so far, is called Crimson Star. 
The good-sized blossoms with their white 
petals and long red spurs give a real 
star-effect. This plant will blossom pro- 
fusely for months if provided with shade, 
rich soil, and plenty of moisture. 

In the open ground should be sown 
Gypsophila, Mignonette, Lupine, Califor- 
nia wild flowers, Sweet Peas for early- 
summer flowering, Secabiosa, Larkspur, 
Dianthus, Calliopsis, annual Chrysanthe- 
mum and Calendula. 

Salvia leucantha, the purple Sage, is 
blooming in gay mounds. Its very bright 

(Continued on page 573) 
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Dahlia Honor Role 


(Continued from page 557) 


the petal. The portion covered by your 
finger would be yellow slightly suffused 
red. This is the best description that I 
can give you. I cannot recall seeing any 
other bi-color colored in the same man- 
ner. Bush height is three feet. (South- 
ern) 


Semi-Cactus 


Pink AMELIA is a pleasing shade of 
pink. As the name indicates, it is a 
sport of AmetiA Earnart and the shape 
of the flower is the same. I have seen 
field-grown plants (at Grand Rapids) 
that had flowers of this variety that 
measured over 11 inches in diameter. 
The bushes were about five feet tall. 
(Springhill) 


Cactus 


THUNDERBOLT is an ineurved cactus. 
The originator (Lew Sarett) says the 
color is searlet but it looks darker to me. 
The stem is very long and the flowers 
are held well out of the bush. I saw 
this for the first time last year, and this 
vear I have seen the entry in each of 
four shows and none of the blooms was 
less than 10 inches in diameter. One 
bloom that I measured was 12 by eight 
inches. It won the Achievement medal 
at Racine, Milwaukee, Chicago and the 
Mid-west show at Cleveland. It should 
have no trouble winning in the scarlet 
or flame cactus class as we haven’t had 
a variety with much size in this class. 
Bush height is five to six feet. I think 
this one will also be used as a seed par- 
ent as I have been told that some of the 
flowers after they have passed their 
prime will open and show the center, like 
some of the others that are exhibition 
table winners. (Mad River) 


FLASH is a bi-color, distinetive in its 
shape. The petals are split or serrated 
rather deeply and curl and twist. The 
color is erimson-red tipped pure white. 
I believe that I have seen about two 
dozen blooms of this variety this year 
and while some of them were not large 
I measured one that was nine and a quar- 
ter by five and a half inches. Some of 
the blooms were a little bashful, as the 
saying goes among DAHLIA growers (they 
tip down slightly), but experienced Dah- 
lia growers knowing this fault (if it is 
a fault) can bring perfect blooms into 
the show. They will let the stem lean 
out from the bush and when the bloom 
is eut it will be full facing. (Salem) 


GOVERNOR HEIL is bronze or orange- 
buff. It has a good stem and is a tall 
grower. Inecurved, and I measured a 
bloom 10 inehes by five. It may win 
on the show tables over GoLDEN Sranp- 
ARD in the Autumn Cactus class. It has 
been named after the governor of Wis- 
consin. (Dellwood) 


Commercial 


BrGonta Rose is the name as well as 
the color of this Dahlia. It seored an 


85C at the East Lansing trial grounds 
last year. The stem is long. The flower 
is formal decorative in shape and I meas- 
ured a bloom of this variety five and a 
half inches by three. The bush height 
was four feet. The seed parent is Hon- 
oR Brigut. (Golden Rule) 


WeppinG BELLs is white in color and 
“an be classified as a ball Dahlia, of 
formal type. It folds back to the stem 
which is very long. It is an early and 
continuous bloomer. (Sparks) 





Town Topic is either solid maroon or 
bicolor 


Pacific Coast Honor 


Roll 


RicuHarp T. Eppy 


ITH apologies to our loyal Cham- 

bers of Commerce it must be ad- 

mitted by all that the weather this 
summer in California was really “un- 
usual;” in fact so unusual that weather 
bureau records for the past 50 years fell 
by the wayside. One heat wave followed 
another, and as this article is written 
(October 22) the thermometer on the 
porch of my rancho just outside Los 
Angeles registered an even 100 at 1 p.m. 
There was even a 40-mile hurricane which 
in 24 hours brought 54 inches of rain 
to Southern California. But so much for 
the weather. 

With the new “Colour Chart” of the 
British Royal Horticultural Society as 
a part of my kit I began my garden 
tours this year, resolved that for once 
my color descriptions would be accurate 
and standardized. The resolution lasted 
about as long as the average New Year’s 
resolution. After viewing a Dahlia, 
grown under ideal conditions near the 
coast, that was a perfect “Tyrian Rose,” 
was I mad to find that the same Dahlia 
grown a few miles inland was really 
“Rose Madder.” And was my face crim- 
son when I changed another color classifi- 
cation from carmine to “Geranium Lake.” 

This will explain why my color de- 
scriptions are elementary in character. 
It will probably save many a reader a 
trip to the library only to be told by the 
librarian that this, the last word in color 
charts, is not to be had. 

Again, in my descriptions I have re- 
frained in a majority of cases from stat- 


ing exact sizes. The size a Dahlia may 
attain when grown by an ordinary dirt 
gardener is one thing; what an ad- 
vanced amateur or commercial grower 
may do with a tuber of like quality is 
quite another story. Should, therefore, 
my brief description create an interest 
in any particular Dahlia you will, of 
course, investigate further before you 
invest. And if the Dahlia does not come 
up to your full expectation the first year, 
don’t diseard it, but grow it a second 
year. 

Regardless of the experience of others 
I am personally convineed that a certain 
amount of what may be termed acclimati- 
zation is necessary. Varieties which have 
won high favor in the East do not al- 
ways show up well the first year in 
western gardens; the reverse is likewise 
true. 

This past season I grew a considerable 
number of varieties which were on the 
1938 Honor Roll or were medal winners 
in various parts of the country. Some 
were a keen disappointment. Others made 
good with a capital G, particularly 
GLAMOUR (Salem). This is one of the 
most outstanding Dahlias I have seen. 
Then, too, let us not forget AvRorRA, 
Rita WeELLs, Everyropy’s Favorite, SAN 
Francisco, En Rvusio, Mopen. 999, 
CRACKER JACK, EMESSEE, Mrs. B. AMBER, 
Don Sowron, Mayor Frank Ors, and 
last, but not least, Pink GRAND. 


In selecting Dahlias for this Honor Roll 
I have sought and received the counsel 
of many growers in the West in whose 
disinterested judgment I have confidence. 
Merit alone has determined the selection 
of the varieties. Dahlia lovers, I give you 
THE FLOWER Grower Honor Roll for the 
West. 


Fiasu. C. Gorgeous bi-color; ecar- 
mine red tipped pure white. Stood up 
well in my garden despite the terrifie con- 
tinuous heat. Compares favorably with 
any of the many fine bi-colors I have 
seen. (Salem) 


Kine Cote, ID. Deep maroon. Very 
large and very dark. Stands the heat 
splendidly without fading. One of the 
best of this year’s introductions in the 
entire West. Sunset Medal winner at 
San Francisco. (Ballay) 


JoHN McLaren. SC. Giant clear 
yellow. Seedling of Saran and shows 
its parentage. Selected by and named 
after the Superintendent of San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate Park. (MeWhirter) 


Deep Purpte. ID. Almost a formal 
decorative. A gorgeous huge purple with 
rich velvety sheen. Saw it in the origin- 
ator’s garden and liked it very much. 
(Stephenson ) 


Town Toric. ID. Magenta-purple 
shading to petunia-purple. Cross of 
Wuite ABUNDANCE on WENOKA. Free 
bloomer and splendid keeper. About 
one-third of the blooms are tipped pure 
white. Beautiful in solid color, but as 
a bi-color far more beautiful than many 
a medal winner of last season. Watch 
this one! (Hulin) 


Continued on page 565 
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Weathervane 


National Dahlia Honor Roll—Which way to water plants—Natives neglected 


For Christmas decorators — Bagatelle Rose auction — The twenty-sixth year 


YEAR ago, FLowrer GrowER inau- 
gurated a new plan for selecting 
the best Dahlias from among the 

vear’s novelties. It was ealled the Na- 
tional Dahlia Honor Roll for the reason 
that insofar as is possible the entire coun- 
try had been covered by three Dahlia 
critics located on the West Coast, in the 
Mid-West, and the East. They had 
travelled extensively and gathered notes 
from many sources. 


ing of plants would interest me, and 
other readers, as well. 


ORE than one prominent collector 

and propagator of native plants, 
particularly of western alpines, is better 
known in Europe than in America. This 
fact is forcibly brought to mind by Roy 
Hay’s article appearing in this issue. His 
pointed questions are not intended to em- 


more, he is the author of an excellent lit- 


tle book, “Annuals.” 


HE Christmas season is the occasion 
of many community events not the 
least of which are home decoration con- 
tests. Garden clubs, perhaps more than 
any other group, have taken the lead in 
promoting this movement. And they have 
seen to it that only conservation material 
is used. 





This plan has been followed again 


this year with increasing success. 
The results of their labors are the 


outstanding feature of this issue. 

The task of reducing the long list 
of novelty Dahlias to a selected few 
can be appreciated only by those who 
have visited one of the trial grounds 
of the American Dahlia Society, or 
an important Dahlia Show. Seedling 
Dahlias, row upon row, are a little 
bewildering. In fact, the complaint 
is heard on every hand that too many 
new varieties are put out each year. 
This is undoubtedly true. Thus to 
our contributors, Lynn B. Dudley, 
J. Louis Roberts, and Richard T. 
Eddy, we offer thanks for giving us 
their unbiased and wise counsel in 
selecting novelties that many of you 
will want to grow next year. 


T a recent meeting in New York 
City of the Middle Atlantie Re- 
gion of the American Rock Garden 
Society, some popular beliefs about 
the proper watering of plants were 
disputed. Rain water, contrary to 
popular belief, seemed to be no better 
for alpines, or other plants including 
house plants for that matter, than 
city water. Possible exceptions might 
be strongly chlorinated water, or in 
the case of a few acid-loving plants, 
water strongly alkaline. The tem- 
perature of the water has little effect 
on alpine plants, at least, and one 
expert recalled that cold water from 
the hose was used regularly on trop- 
ical Water Lilies with no bad results. 
Alpines surely ean stand being chilled 
since in their natural habitat they 
are subjected to violent temperature 
changes, from 90° in brilliant sun- 
shine to sudden snow flurries. 
One other fallacy, if it ean be 











This month’s weathervane stands at the corner 
of the deck of Mrs. Burrus E. Bushnell’s sum- 


mer home overlooking Lake Michigan near 
Muskegon, Mich. It is of special interest, be- 
ing made from a hard shelled gourd. The fins 
and tail are made from sheet copper. Mrs. 
Bushnell writes, “We have no _ directional 
points on the vane, for directly beneath it, on 
the floor of the deck, is painted in gay colors 
an 18-inch compass with all points marked.” 
Readers are cordially invited to submit pic- 
tures of their weathervanes for use on this page 


Two attractive doorways, winners 
in Connecticut last year, are illus- 
trated in our garden club department 
this month. Only through the fore- 
sight of the Greenwich Chamber of 
Commerce to get these pictures made 
at the time was it possible to show 
them. Every club or community finds 
it valuable to make a permanent 
photographie record of these local 
events. FLOWER GROWER, in parti- 
cular, is willing to purchase a num- 
ber of noteworthy photographs made 
of home decorations using conserva- 
tion material and made during this 
coming Christmas season. 


UGENE BOERNER, who breeds 

Roses and other flowers for Jack- 
son & Perkins Company, told a group 
of men gardeners in New York re- 
cently how the judges, awarding the 
Bagatelle medal for a Rose in France, 
place their votes. It seems the method 
is similar to bidding at an auction. 
The Rose getting the highest bid, as 
the judges gather around first one 
Rose and then another in the garden, 
wins the medal. We assume that the 
judges, long experienced in the busi- 
ness, are not likely to be carried away 
by frenzied bidding, which might be 
the case in this country. 


HIS issue brings to a close the 

twenty-sixth chapter in the story 
of FLowER GROWER’S progress. I am 
happy to report that the circulation 
of this magazine has _ progressed 
steadily throughout the year, due, I 
believe, to the strong support and 
interest of readers. Many new read- 
ers have written to tell me of their 
genuine gratitude to a friend, neigh- 
bor, relative, or garden club acquaint- 
ance who first loaned them a copy of 








‘alled such, is that garden flowers 
should not be watered in bright sun- 
shine. “We coddle our plants too much,” 
said one expert. Except for loss of wa- 
ter through evaporation, it makes no dif- 
ference whether or not the sun is shining. 
Watering in strong sun does not even 
harm the flowers. 

I know that many readers will disagree 
with some of these statements, which is 
only natural because of the tremendous 
diversity of plant material they are grow- 
ing under the varying climatie conditions 
existing in different parts of the country. 
Your own opinions on the proper water- 
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barrass the officials of the New York 
World’s Fair, which will reopen in May 
in 1940, or anyone else. The simple fact 
remains that much good native plant 
material goes begging for want of in- 
terest among home gardeners. 

Mr. Hay is well qualified to present his 
subject, being assistant editor of the 
English Gardeners’ Chronicle. He is also 
a member of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Floral Committee which makes 
awards to plants at the Society’s shows 
and at its trials held at Wisley. Further- 


the magazine so that they might be- 

come familiar with it. 
Already plans have been made for 
many helpful articles to appear during 
1940. Before closing the vear, however, 
the FLOwEer Grower staff extends to you 
all best wishes for a joyful Christmas 
and Happy New Year. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Conservation Christmas 
Decorations 


OW ean all the customs and senti- 
TH ments connected with the celebra- 

tion of the Christmas season, which 
eall for the liberal use of evergreens, both 
conifers and broadleaved, be kept without 
ruthless destruction of native materials? 
This question presents itself every year, 
and the solution of this problem is one 
which concerns every garden club. 

Artificial substitutes are offered com- 
mercially, but “they’re pretty dreadful.” 
Not much sentiment is aroused by a stiff, 
most unnatural tree having not the slight- 
est whiff of woodsy aroma, Then, what 
about Holly and ropes of Laurel? Time 
was when these were used only in sections 
where they grew, other sections using their 
own native greens. However, as transporta- 
tion became cheaper, commercial interests 
began despoiling woods of their choicest 
greens to ship to cities far and wide. 

As usual, the damage was largely done 
before any voice was raised in protest. At 
last enough have taken up the ery to make 
quite a chorus, but laws have to be enacted 
in each state. Some already have made 
a start. Garden clubs have usually taken 
the lead in working for the protection and 
conservation of greens. Other organizations 
and state governments fortunately have 
taken up the cudgels, but there is much 
to be done, especially in teaching people 
everywhere to realize what it is all about, 
and become willing to sacrifice personal de- 
sire for the good of all. 


Marketing Holly. Maryland is evidently 
handling this problem (for Holly) in a 
very wise way. For a time at least, the 
State Department of Forestry is directing 
the harvesting of Holly. Orders for Holly, 
accompanied by cash, are to be sent to that 
department. The method of marketing fol- 
lows: 

Certain responsible forest officers in 
the different Holly producing areas of the 
state will be designated as inspectors. The 
department will furnish these men with 
a suitable quantity of boxes of different 
sizes, and as the orders come in to the de- 
partment office, they will be distributed to 
these field officers who will in turn place 
them with the landowners and collectors 
who have agreed to cut Holly in accordance 
with conservation principles. Suitable boxes 
will be forwarded with the order, and they 
will be required to collect and pack the 
Holly according to specifications. These 
filled boxes will be delivered to an inspece- 
tion point designated by the inspector and 
at a time designated. The inspector will 
carefully inspect each box to see that it is 
up to quantity, quality and properly cut. 
If it is approved, the collector is paid in 
cash, the box is sealed by the inspector, 
and the certificate placed thereon and 
shipped to the consignee. 

The purposes of this excellent plan, which 
is on a non-profit basis, are to promote the 
trimming of branches in a way that will 
insure continued production from the same 
trees, a permanent industry, to demonstrate 
to landowners and the Holly trade that 
it is possible to market Holly so as to give 
growers a fair profit, to help eliminate 
vandalism, and assure buyers honest goods 
and honest values, 











Photos by Stig Larson 


Doorway decorations in the 1938 Greenwich, Conn., contest sponsored by the Chamber 


and 7 garden clubs, were of conservation materials. 
way (left) won second in the state federation judging. 


Mrs. C. George Krogness’ door- 
Mrs. John W. Lewis’ first 


prize entry was of Hemlock roping, cones, and cocoanut blossoms 


Another method is to induce farmers and 
nurserymen to cultivate trees and other 
greens. Land not suitable for ordinary 
crops could be profitably planted with ever- 
greens suited to soil and climate, although 
soil can be altered to a certain extent, 

The Christmas tree. There is no tree 
better adapted to use as a Christmas tree, 
in a warm dry room, than the Balsam 
(Fir). Its needles are longer than those 
of Spruce and also different in color, being 
slightly blue-green—a difference very notice- 
able when both are seen growing in the 
forest. It is also superior because it holds 
its needles longer. Balsam is gathered for 
pillows because of its delightful perfume, 
another vote for its use as a Christmas tree. 

Lumber dealers assure us that Balsam 
is of little value for lumber, so that from 
this point of view it is all right to cut 
young Balsams for sale at Christmas time. 
They should be grown in quantities by 
those having suitable land for them. After 
a few years, the largest ones can be weeded 
out yearly and replaced by little ones. Once 
ready for cutting, an income can be ob- 
tained annually. 

Laurel can be cultivated in localities 
where it will thrive. It needs an acid soil 
and in some places, a location not too 
much exposed to cold winds and brilliant 
March sunshine. Ground Pines (Lyco- 
podiums) can also be cultivated in woods 
with acid soil. The soil can easily be 
made acid at very little expense. How- 
ever, there are plenty of woods where 
evergreen creepers would grow if set out 
and protected from vandalism. 

Home decorations. There are many pos- 
sibilities, when it comes to decorating the 
house, both inside and out. White Cedar 
(Arborvitae) used to be used for wreaths 
and roping, especially for the church, be- 
fore Laurel appeared, often made up ready 


for use. But gone are the happy evenings 
when all the young people and several older 
men gathered in the parish house to tie 
greens, and hang them. A whole sleigh 
load of Cedar had been brought from some 
swamp and all had to be ready before 
the midnight service on Christmas eve. 

There was no special thought of con- 
servation at that time. However, Cedar 
could be gathered even now, without in- 
jury to the trees, if clipped, as we do our 
cultivated trees, for their own good. The 
Japanese Arborvitae and Junipers require 
shearing to insure best growth. The proper 
date for this has been said to be when 
growth is just starting, but various articles 
have been read suggesting this shearing 
be done so that the clippings can be used 
for Christmas decorating. 

Hemlock is beautiful but drops its needles 
quickly when used in the house, All the 
various cones work up well. Many Rose 
hips can be used to supply red or red- 
orange. If Bayberry sprays can be ob- 
tained they make beautiful arrangements. 
Many small fruits and bright colored veg- 
etables can be used. Then there is any 
quantity of seed pods, reeds, grasses and 
other pasture and wayside attractions. 
Some of these can be colored, if one has 
an artistic eye. Carelessly done, these 
artificial attempts are too crude to be at- 
tractive. 

For several years, FLOWER GROWER has 
carried an article in the December issue 
on suggested Christmas arrangements. All 
that is needed in that line can be found 
there. This Department is principally in- 
terested in Christmas greens from the view- 
point of conservation. A great quantity 
of material has been looked over, and it 
is amazing how seldom any mention of 
conserving greens has been presented. 

One source of information on decora- 
tions, and also legends incidentally, is Al- 
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oR fred Carl Hottes’ book, “1001 Christmas 
' Facts and Fancies.” This is a book to be 
owned and often referred to. We hope 
~ some day to put a copy among our many 
garden books. If it omits any phase of 
Christmas celebrating we didn’t discover it. 

There are pages on Christmas trees, a 
chapter on Christmas greens, a long one, 
“Let’s Decorate the House,” with direc- 
tions for making various decorations from 
a great assortment of materials. Another 
chapter urges the use of home-made Christ- 
mas cards with directions for making spat- 
ter cards, as well as scratchboard and 
linoleum block prints. 

Icy sprays. Very beautiful giistening 
sprays for arranging are easily made by 
covering branches of shrubs with _ boiled 
flour paste or starch. Spirea vanhouttei 
has supplied the most satisfactory sprays 
as they are light and airy. I lay papers 
over the kitchen table and taking each spray 
in the left hand hold it near the table 
while I dip the paste on to it, being careful 
to have no lumps. With the paste it is 
best to spread these out to dry and repeat 
the process the next day. While still wet 
seatter artificial snow from the “5 and 10” 
over it. This clings and makes a truly 
beautiful spray. Starch has been used with 
only one application. Both ways are ef- 
fective. The two-day treatment makes a 
whiter foundation. 

The winter birds. We read that farmers 
in Scandinavian countries always save a 
sheaf of wheat or make one from gleanings 
and mount it on a pole for the birds. 
Many bird lovers here feed the birds. Dis- 
sarded Christmas trees make most welcome 
shelters for them where evergreens are not 
growing. During storms the trees will be 
filled, especially if food has been attached 
to the branches. 






























Seventh International Gourd Festival 


HE diversity of gourds and their many 

uses were reflected in the elaborate 
seventh annual festival of the International 
Gourd Society held October 21-22 in Ingle- 
wood, Calif. This year’s festival featured 
gourds from the four corners of the earth. 
The rhumba gourd used by Peruvian dancers 
inspired the brightly colored gourd rattles 
for children. From Guatemala came the 
festival tray, 2 feet wide and 8 inches deep, 
which was fashioned from a huge round 
gourd, Natives carry these beautifully 
decorated trays, filled with bananas and 
such delicacies as boiled lizards, on their 
heads during festivals. 


The army canteen apparently traces its 
origin to a wine flagon from Corsica, at 
least judging from one exhibited which 
was made from a flat gourd nearly identical 
in size and form. It was richly ornamented 
with carvings, both Christian and pagan 
in character. This flagon was over a hun- 
dred years old. Gourds from Panama were 
decorated with remarkably fine floral de- 
signs. 

Small but exquisite Mexican gourds were 
included in the display. .The unusual de- 
signs on these were achieved by first paint- 
ing the gourds red and then white. Then 
with the finger nail the white paint had 
been picked into a design, the red showing 
through. 

This festival, probably the largest in the 
country, is one indication of gourd interest. 
Another is a motion picture showing all 
phases of the gourd industry which, it is 
said, a major Hollywood studio will re- 
lease soon. 


The Weed’s the Thing 
EAZELS, dandelion clocks, 


sage brush; rocks, bottles, gnarled logs, 
and even an ancient iron grill were among 
the materials used in Pasadena’s Weed 
Show held from October 3 to 7. This 
unique show was organized to develop the 
art of finding the hidden beauty in com- 
mon things. Children and adults, both 
amateur and professional, participate and 
prizes are given according to the vote of 
the visitors. 


grasses, 


The Sweepstake winner this year was 
an arrangement of seed pods from the wild 
evening Primrose. The beige-colored stalks, 
3 feet tall, were tucked into a grouping of 
rocks and silhouetted against a neutral 
background. 

At the show, luscious purple struck the 
color note for one of the arrangements 
illustrated. Johnson Grass, bane of the 
rancher, was the material used, and the 
pottery duck, afloat on the water, repeated 
the color seen in its lacy spires. The con- 
tainer itself is violet of a lighter hue. This 
arrangement was also a prize winner. 

Not every one owns bronze figures such 
as are shown in the stunning arrangement 
of our second illustration. Any oriental 
shop could duplicate the bamboo mat and 
a whittling husband or son might duplicate 
in wood the exotic forms holding the 
leaves and fruits of the Castor Bean, the 
latter being unique in its offering of rich 
bronzy greens and browns. — MARGARET 
CRUISE, (Calif.) 





At Pasadena’s Annual Weed Show, Helen Dodds arranged John- 
son Grass to win a prize, whereas Wayne Long chose Castor 
Bean flowers and leaves for her exotic arrangement (below). 
Dr. T. Allen Kirk, retiring President of the American Rose 


Society, watches (lower left) the christening of a Rose, named for 
himself, at the annual Red Rose Inn day in West Grove, Penna. 
Dr. Kirk selected this Rose in France from C. Mallerin’s seed- 
lings. The gourd exhibit (above) suggests odd uses of gourds 
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Massachusetts Medal Awards 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
announces its annual awards as follows: 


The George Robert White Medal of Honor 
to Dr. George T. Moore, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens at St. Louis, 
for his success in carrying on one of the 
most important botanical gardens in the 
country and for his work with Orchids. 

The Thomas Roland Medal to August 
Koch, head of the park system of Chicago 
who is responsible for the gardens in the 
Garfield Park Conservatory, one of the 
most extensive in the world. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal to 
Walter D. Brownell of Little Compton, R. I., 
for breeding new Rose varieties. 

Large gold medals to Dr. William A. 
Taylor, Washington D. C., formerly head of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry; to Colonel 
R. H. Montgomery of the Fairchild Tropical 
Garden, Cocoanut Grove, Fla.; and to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peterson, for many years execu- 
tive secretary of the Horticultural Society 
of New York. 


Texas Rose Festival 


BOUT one hundred garden clubs were 

represented at the informal garden 
elub luncheon held at Tyler, Texas, on 
October 13, as part of the program of the 
seventh annual Texas Rose Festival. The 
several hundred women present came from 
a number of other states, notably Louisiana 
and Mississippi, as well as Texas. 

Following the luncheon, which was held 
at the Women’s Building in Tyler, there 
was a meeting at which Mrs. Allen B. Han- 
nay of Houston was the principal speaker. 
Mrs. Hannay of the River Oaks Garden 
Club, is secretary of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. The program was 
in charge of Mrs. A. F. Sledge of Tyler, 
a member of the Tyler Garden Club, which 
acted as hostess for the gathering. 

The Texas Rose Festival owes its origin 
to the fact that Tyler, and Smith County, 
is the largest center of production of Rose 
bushes in the world. In 1939 about 15,- 
000,000 plants were produced on 2,000 
acres by nearly 400 growers. This is more 


than half of all the Roses sold annually 








in the United States. The Festival, which 
extended over three days, included crown- 
ing of a queen, parade, a large non-competi- 
tive Rose show and religious services on 
Sunday. More than 50,000 people attended 
the Festival. 


American Rose Society Meeting 


A’ the annual meeting of The American 
Rose Society held at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 
5 and 6, Dr. L. M. Massey of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., was elected Presi- 
dent for 1940; Dr. L. C. Fischer, Atlanta, 
Ga., vice-president; and the following were 
reelected: S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa., 
treasurer; R. Marion Hatton, Harrisburg, 
Pa., secretary; trustees for 3 years, M. H. 
Horvath, Mentor, O.; Mrs. Ralph Orwig, 
Des Moines, Ia.; J. D. Crump, Macon, Ga.; 
and Robert Simpson, Clifton, N. J. 

The Hubbard Gold Medal, the highest 
American Rose award which is given every 
5 years for the best American garden Rose 
disseminated within that period, was 
awarded to the E. G. Hill Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., for their Rose Sterling which 
has become one of the best clear pink 
garden Roses of today. 

It was voted to hold the spring meeting 
in 1940 in California, the meeting to be 
divided up between the various Rose socie- 
ties in the state. The annual meeting in 
1940 is to be held in Oklahoma, time and 
place to be decided by the Oklahoma Rose 
Society later. 

Because of the death of Mrs. Porter, 
James H. Porter of Macon, Ga., withdrew 
his garden at Porterfield as an official test 
garden of The American Rose Society. 

There were about one hundred members 
present with states as far west as Utah 
and Wyoming having representatives.—R. 
Marion Hatton, Secretary 


Jacksonville’s Circle Plan 


BVENTEEN women met in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on March 25, 1922, and 
organized the Garden Club of Jackson- 
ville, which has grown to be the largest 
garden club in the world, with nearly 2000 
members. This club has a unique plan 
in that it consists of scores of member 
clubs or “circles” all of which 
are limited to 25 members. 
Authority is vested in a 
president, a governing board, 
and a president’s council, the 
latter composed of the presi- 
dents of the circles. Each 
circle is a neighborhood group 
which works out its own pro- 
grams but has a share in the 
civic work and general flower 
shows of the central club. All 
groups meet once a month. 
The new president has chosen 
for the coming season the 
theme “Horticultural Improve- 
ment,” with the accent on home 
gardens. The long growing 
season in Florida is a tempta- 
tion to have many shows for 
many flowers, but only two 
shows are planned, one for 
next spring—a flower show in 
which every flower that blows 
will be eligible—and also a 
junior garden show, to follow 
up the success of last April, 
when the junior gardeners 
staged a show which was their 


Edible crooked neck squashes 

make dignified cranes, as this 

exhibit at California’s gourd 
festival demonstrates 





J. Horace McFarland 

Rose Sterling, which is bright pink in color, 

very well formed, and fragrant, has been 

awarded the Hubbard Gold Medal, highest 
award of the American Rose Society 


very own, and not merely a corner of a 
“grown-ups” show. 

The marvelous Camellias and Azaleas 
will not be forgotten. In due season they 
will be displayed in their own gardens and 
on their own roots, by a happy combina- 
tion of a show and tours. This probably 
will be in January. 

The scope of the work of the club is 
very large, as the list of committees signi- 
fies: Birds and conservation, civic, distribu- 
tion, finance, flower show, garden center, 
Junior gardens and schools, literature ecus- 
todian, membership, roadside development, 
photographs and slides, publication, arbor 
day, botanical charts, chronicle, park im- 
provement, radio, reception, visiting gar- 
dens, and two solo committees—the horti- 
culturist and the parliamentarian. There 
is also a Men’s Advisory Committee, made 
up of representatives of the civie organiza- 
tions. Thus the Eves compliment the 
Adams in this southern Garden of Eden, 
in a psychology of recognition of the lords 
of creation as old as the world, and never 
failing to get results. 

The club is proud of Edith Mason, and 
Edith Waas who wrote “Miniature Flow- 
er Arrangements,” the book which was 
featured at the New York Flower Show 
and at the World’s Fair with her minia- 
ture arrangements. 


A Club Studies Grasses 


HE 1939 year book of the Garden Study 

Club of Beach, N. D., has a photograph 
of a scene in a member’s garden on the 
cover. It is an unusual idea and makes 
an attractive cover. 

Most of the program topics are espe- 
cially adapted to northern states. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to grasses 
under these topics: “Grasses Classified,” 
“Bamboo and Its Uses,” “Grass Research 
Begins” (Country Gentleman, Oct. 1938), 
“Wild Native Grasses,” “Food ‘ 
“Exhibit of Grasses,” ‘ 
“Lawn 
Lawn.” 

This year book also contains a num- 
ber of appropriate verses and the club 
creed. The club flower is Yucca and its 
emblem is Spanish Bayonet. We wonder 
how many would think of these two forms 
of Yucca as growing in North Dakota, one 


of the most northern states? 


Grasses,’ 
‘Ornamental Grasses,” 
Grasses, Tips on Preparing a 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


What Is Meant By “Well 


Grown?” 


I read with much interest the ar- 
ticles on Gladiolus by Forman T. 
McLean. Perhaps he or someone else 
would answer this question. 

In various catalogues, the state- 
ment is made concerning some Gla- 
diolus varieties that they are thus 
and so “when well grown.” If not 
out of place I would like to have this 
phrase elaborated on. Just what is 
indicated—soil, fertilizer, special 
bulbs, care, long experimenting or 
what? Are these varieties for ex- 
perts only?—Ika Demost, (Ind.) 


Love Apple Becomes Tomato 


For several seasons I have used 
sprays of “Love Apples” (Lycopersi- 
con) for winter bouquets. I have 
never been able to grow them my- 
self. Our Michigan season is too 





short, but friends to whom I have 
given seed all have been successful 
in growing and harvesting lovely 
sprays. This spring I gave one of 
the apples to a friend and she, in 
turn passed some of the seeds to 
another friend—alas! both had beau- 
tiful tomato plants bearing many 
delicious tomatoes. 

Why was this? Are “Love Ap- 
ples” the result of crossing a _ to- 
mato and some other plant? And 
were the tomato plants a throwback 
to the parent plant?—(Mkrs.) Bur- 
Rus E, BUSHNELL, (N. Y.) 


Double Trillium Wanted 


Will you please insert in your 
“Information, Please” column a note 
to the effect that I am anxious to 
purchase a plant of the double form 
of Trillium grandiflorum ?7—Haro.p 
G. Ruae, (N. H.) 


A Geranium to Identify 


Years ago in my childhood home 
my mother had a Geranium which I 
still remember vividly. It was an 
Ivy Geranium with silvery green 
leaves which, when grown in a sunny 
window, had beautiful pink and opal 
shades in the leaves. Can someone 
give me the name and tell me where 


I could get one?—(Mrs.) E. A. 
CROOKER, (N. Y.) 


Variegated Plant List Requested 


I am interested in collecting varie- 
gated leaved perennials and shrubs, 
anl would be pleased to have the 
names of as many as_ possible.— 
H. B. Sutton, (0.) 


Sowing Agapanthus Seed 


I would like you to tell me what 
time to plant blue Lily-of-the-Nile 
seed. I planted one package of seed 
and I did not get one plant.—AL- 
BION STINCHFIELD, (0O.) 


Why Are Glads Stub Nosed? 


Can you tell me the cause of many 
of my Glads coming stub nose? For 
the last three years I have had many 
varieties come that way.—Jos. C. 
KRivZER, (N. Y.) 


Best Way to Store Dahlias? 


Please tell me how to store Dah- 
lia tubers through the winter to keep 
them from withering.—H. W. Dor- 
RING, ( Mont.) 








How to Control Earwigs 


Answering Flossie Grant (Wash.) October 

Below is the formula given out by our 
State Horticultural Commission for ear- 
wig control: 

60 pounds of rough red sperry bran; 104 
pounds sodium fluosilicate; .10 quarts 
blackstrap molasses; and 7 quarts of water. 
Mix dry. 

Sow broadcast, especially in spring when 
young earwigs have a voracious appetite. 

Most home gardeners buy a little dab 
of poison from the druggist and expect one 
application to rid them of an established 
and thriving earwig community. Putting 
out this poison frequently and patiently 
will very noticeably reduce the earwigs in 
your own garden, and provided your neigh- 
bor will co-operate, results will be really 
satisfactory.—E, GERMAN, (Calif.) 


Canterbury Bells Bloom in Second Year 


Answering Marie Podgajser (Minn.) No- 
vember 


Your Canterbury Bells will flower next 
year if you can get the plants safely 
through this winter. I had a number this 
past summer and they were much finer and 
with many more flowering stalks than their 
companion plants which flowered at the 
usual time, a year after seeding. In fact 
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they were magnificent plants, far finer than 
I had ever grown before—well worth the 
extra wait and trouble—Mary L. Cook, 
(Vt.) 


African Violet Successes 


Answering Sr. M. Charlotte (Mich.) 


October 


I’m happy to pass along my good for- 
tune with African Violets. I will take the 
steps from the beginning to a blooming 
plant. You may adapt them to your par- 
ticular needs. 

To start a plant I pick a leaf with the 
entire stem attached. Place the stem in 
a narrow-neck bottle filled with water and 
put it on a shaded part of a window sill. 
The narrow neck of a pickle bottle will 
hold the leaf part out of the water and 
permit the stem to be in the water. After 
a few weeks, roots, then leaves, will appear 
at the end of the stem. I then set the 
new plant with the old leaf still attached 
in sharp sand. Always keep the sharp 
sand moist from watering at the bottom 
only. In about two weeks you will have a 
sturdy plant to replant in not over a 4-inch 
pot. For soil I use about half woods 
earth, fine leaf mold, and half garden 
soil. 

From here on the most important care 
is watering and humidity. Place pebbles 
in the bottom of the watering saucer. At 


all times water from the bottom and al- 
ways keep water in the saucer of pebbles 
to create humidity. However, be sure that 
the bottom of the pot does not set con- 
stantly in water as the plant will soon 
become water logged, wilt and die. I find 
a northeast window the best. Plants in the 
southeast window are not doing so well. 
African Violets like sun, but not too in- 
tense. For fertilizer you may use one-half 
a Plantabb in each pot or a weak mixture 
of Vigoro, remembering to water this only 
from the bottom also. 

At present I have 50 plants. You must 
have patience to wait for bloom. It takes 
many months to produce a blooming plant. 
However, no house plant quite gives me the 
thrill of an African Violet. May yours be 
a joy to you, too.—(Mrs.) WILLIAM 
WALTERS, (N. J.) 


I obtain new plants by taking healthy 
leaves from old plants and sticking them 
into a flower pot which is about one-half 
filled with garden soil mixed with bone- 
meal. On top of this I add about 2 inches 
of sand and water it carefully from the 
top before the young leaves appear and 
then water from the bottom. By next 
spring, each leaf is a young plant. 

When transplanting I hold the young 
plant in my left hand and sift the soil 
around the roots to the top. Then I place 

(Continued on page 573) 
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| SMITH GOES T0 TOWN 


With TOWN TOPIC 
And CONVENTION CITY 
He took along four other really good 
new Dahlias. 


DORIS ARLEEN—A lovely clear pink of 
Informal type. 


MINTO—A beauty in the Miniature, light 
pink with cupped petals. 


RED BONNET—A bright Cherry red of 
three inch size and formal. 


TOOTS—Another very small Miniature of 
lavender and pink. All with stems that 
carried them properly. 


Send for advance folder that will save 
you dollars and fully describe these TOPS 
in new dahlias. 


J. E. HULIN 


Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964 G. 24th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. 




















MANHATTAN 


Most Sensational Dahlia of the year 
CATALOG 


S. YOHE VEILE 


nm. Dd. 3 Easton, Pa. 


NEW DAHLIAS 


For 1940 we have three very beautiful 
and large Dahlias from Australia — 


MOTHERS DAY 
MEGAN CALLAGHAN 
GILLMANS BEAUTY 


List ready in December. 


H. H. ROBENS 


41 Hall Ave. Chagrin Falls, Ohio 






































HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS 


May Marion Dozier I. D. Yellow....... Root $10 
Producer I. D. Honey-dew Orange....Root $10 
Peggy D. I. D. Orange-yellow, edged 

WE WE, cacecdcbcasnosscaienee.s Root $7.50 


SOUTHERN DAHLIA GARDENS 
203 OAKLEY ST. CAMBRIDGE, MD. 


JE NAHLIAS 


<> "BIG FOUR" 


DAHLIA 
COLLECTION 


Four outstanding dahlias, 
all fine varieties that may be 
used for cut flowers, worth $2.50 
at regular prices, postpaid for 
$1.50. (Save $1.00). 
EAGLE ROCK FANTASY, I.D. Immense 
ee Ee eee $.50 
MONMOUTH GIANT, I.D. Clear sparkling 
GHEE he 6c cccnsvescccsecocccescoccccce 
MRS. GEO. LE BOUTILLIER, I.D. Immense, 
ek DU hin 6.6.000:csneesacccaacece 


MRS. J. K. ALEXANDER, F.D. Large, clear 












NUD NED - ce. vhbanseccecdbesasesnr en -75 
Write for free catalog and $2.50 


bulletin on dahlia culture. 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 
Dept. FG, Montavilla Sta., Portland, Ore. 
Largest growers of dahlias West of the Mississippi 











Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 559) 


CurLy Tip. ID. Bright orange-yellow 
tipped white. Won two medals at the 
Inglewood (Calif.) show and first prize 
for largest and most perfect bloom at the 
Pomona (Calif.) show. (Ludford Dahlia 
Gardens) 


Pacirica. SC. Odd shade of light 
saffron-yellow; reverse of petals some- 
what lighter. Much admired at the San 
Francisco show where it won as the 
best undisseminated semi-cactus. (Bal- 


lay) 


CONVENTION City. ID. Most unusual 
coloring and splendid formation. A shade 
darker than Jasper pink, blending to 
earrot-red at the tips. All petals are 
veined light yellow. A _ prolifie bloomer 
and ranks with the best. (Lee-Hulin) 


Cuara B. ID. A pure white which 
can be grown to immense size. Held its 
own in competition with many fine whites 
at the San Francisco show. Looked just 


as good in the originator’s garden. 
(Blood) 


Nancy Ann Mitcuett. SC. A flame- 
red, and a most prolific and continuous 
bloomer. The stems are strong though 
wiry and the many blooms stand out well 
from the attractive dark leathery foliage. 
(Rusehmohr) 


Progress. ID. Rosy mauve with pet- 
als twisted and eurved. Everything one 
could ask for in a good Dahlia. An out- 
standing introduction by a grower who 
has many good ones to his credit. (Sa- 
lem) 


Cora Lapy. C. Lovely clear coral. 
The fine ineurved petals curl and lace 
over the center. In the garden or under 
artificial light it is a truly admirable 
flower. (Tryon) 


Lucy 8S. SC. Outstanding purple 
with silvery reflex. Achievement medal 
winner at San Leandro (Calif.) show. 
(Garrity) 


MartHa CuHuRCHILL. Inc. C.  Sal- 
mon-rose shading to peach in the center. 
Resembles a large chrysanthemum. A 
prolific bloomer and splendid keeper. 
Medal winner at Tacoma and Bremerton 
(Wash.) shows, and sweepstake cup at 
latter for best flower in the show. (Turn- 
quist) 


Fanpanoo. Col. A huge collarette 
with eight petals of velvety red with gold 
tips. The petaloids, of which there are 
four to each petal, are yellow and gold. 
(Mack) 


Mary Taytor. C. A hard to describe 
Dahlia. Yellow in the center, shading to 
honey-yellow, then peach and pale rose 
tints. Perfect stems and a real find in 
eactus types. (Rockley Gardens) 


Wuirte Lace. C. This is a true cac- 
tus, very white, with fringed and lacini- 
ated petals. The stems are good and the 
blooms average 5 to 6 inch. Won two 
medals at Portland (Ore.) and is easily 
an outstanding Dahlia of its type. (Lee) 

(Continued on page 567) 











PINK AMELIA 





“a? ¥ 
A New True-Pink 
GIANT DAHLIA 

$10 2: $4 or. 


One of the finest semi-cattus Dahlias to date. 
Won Ist in its class as best pink, also bronze 
Medal at Central States Dahlia Show at Chicago 
Show in 1938. Not exhibited in 1939 but blooms 
much larger. Grows from 31% to 6 ft. in field 
with common cultivation and only rain for mois- 
ture. Blooms from 7 to 12 inches in field the 
past season, no trimming or dis-budding of 
plants or extra care. 

For full description see my 1940 book of 36 
pages. The most up to date new ones listed, Pom- 
Pon—Miniatures—Foreigns and Prize Winners. 
Roots and plants of the newer varieties listed. 


A request by postal card will bring you my 
36 page book. Ready Jan. 15th. 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 


A. T. EDISON 


Route 2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ZANT’S DAHLIAS ® 


The New Honor Roll Varieties 
in ZANT’S FAMOUS PLANTS 
They Are Better 
36 Page Catalog in January 
ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’‘s Finest Dahlia Farm 


Box 2160 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


INTRODUCING FOR 1940 


- G. Goodacre, F. D., Lemon tipped white. 
Prize Winner on Honor Roll and Certificate 








OE Bee ea.k ss sd ancinscessutdocecorexsss Roots $10 
Sunset Needles, Cactus, Autumn shades. Prize 
Winner and Certificate of Merit....Roots $10 


Write for full descriptions of these and others 


Dixie Dahlia Gardens - Clio, Michigan 








The New Giant Dahlias 
For 1940 


KING COLE 
PACIFICA 


These and others are fully described and 
illustrated in our 19th Annual Catalogue, 
ready in January, which is free on 
request. 


We are the originators of the world 
famous “Giants of the Show Room" 


strain. 
BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Palo Alto California 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. “il 


Sutton’s Improved Mixed 
Canterbury Bells. 36 cents 
and 24 cents per packet. 
Would you have flowers from England? These cool, 
fresh Canterbury Bells are grown from the seeds 
that are supplied to the Royal Parks of England— 
Sutton’s Seeds. A catalogue of Sutton’s English 
Seeds is available from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept.R.1, 
P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y., 
35 cents postage paid. 

Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and from R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


Or Orders may be sent direct to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept.R.1, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England 


Free PARK'S FLOWER BOOK 


Every flower lover needs Park’s Flower Book. A 
valuable, useful reference volume. Gives pronun- 
ciation of flower names, time of germination, height 
of plants, special uses; together with complete cata- 
log of seeds, bulbs, tubers. Send today for your 
free 1940 copy. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Greenwood, S. C. 


VITA - B- ONE 


Now in liquid form. A stabilized, non-aqueous 
solution of pure Vitamin B,; crystals. Simply add 
one drop to one quart of water and use. Vita- 
min Bi enables all Indoor and Outdoor plants 
to assimilate more food by Increasing the Root 





Dept. F. 





System. An unusual Christmas gift. 
2 oz bottle, $1.00 (dropper in cap) 1 oz. 60c. 
GARDEN CHEMICAL CO., Livingston, N. J. 








'KUR TEN FORM WINDO BRACKETS 


$1.00 The ORIGINAL curtain and 
drapery enclosing brackets 
to $2.98 for plant and Art shelves. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT WRAPPINGS if requested 
Send for descriptive folder 


ANITA SUTCLIFFE DUNN 
1867 B Ave. N. E., Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWCOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 








Lowest Prices 














THE BIRD FEEDER YOU'VE 
135, Bi Sele) 4 ce ce): ae 


This new Bishop Feeder filled with 
Bishop Bird Cake is sure to bring 
the birds back day after day. 
Sturdily built of rustic hemlock and 





pine. 10” high by 7” wide. Easy to 
put up. Price, complete with cake, 
only $1. Bishop Bird Cake is made 


of pure suet molded with a variety 
of seeds, grains and berries selected 
because of their food value. Bishop 
products are sold by leading garden 
and bird supply stores. Descriptive 
literature sent on request. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 








26 BISHOP PL., MERIDEN, CONN. 


DECEMBER, 1939 








Al Says:- 


Good garden news for 1940 is that plants 
of new double Gerberas, originated by Fred 
Howard of Howard & Smith, in California, 
will at last be available. Heretofore, only 
blooms have been sold to florists. Mr. 
Howard tells me he worked 20 years to 
create these. They have striking colors,— 
rose, cream, yellow, orange-yellow, salmon- 
maize, scarlet, bronze, rosy-lavender, one 
6 inches across in antique rose, and some in 
two tones. They’re sterile and can be 
grown only from division. Besides making 
a splash in the garden, cut blooms last from 
seven to ten days. 


* * * 


But there’s bad news, too. Ap- 
parently those charming little Vio- 


lettas that I saw in trials last 
summer won’t reach the market 
this coming year. They hailed 


from the Dobbie firm in Scotland. 
War conditions, I have heard, will 
prevent their introduction in Amer- 


ica in 1940. They will be worth 
‘caiting for, though. 
* ££ * 


Probably you'll read elsewhere in FLow- 
ER GROWER that the Hubbard Gold Medal 
has been awarded by the American Rose 
Society to the E. G. Hill Company of In- 
diana for Sterling. May I say “Amen” to 
giving this medal to Sterling. It’s a great 
Rose of rich pink, sometimes so deep, to- 
ward fall, that it is almost red. Yellow 
toward the base of the petals gives a dis- 
tinct character to the flower. I have seen 
it growing in widely scattered places. 
Everywhere it was a good grower and pro- 
duced lots of bloom. Giving the award 
to the Hill Company this year recalls that 


it was also awarded to the late E. G. Hill 
in 1919 for Columbia. Other Roses that 
have won this award since it was first 


given in 1914 are Bxcelsa, Dr. Huey, Talis- 
man and President Herbert Hoover. 


x* ** 


There is a new Zinnia coming— 
for 1940 I believe—that is as 
striking a flower as I have seen 
in many a day. It is a cross be- 
tween the scabious-flowered type 
and the dahlia-flowered. The result 
is a large flower with a tufted cen- 
ter that is informal and graceful 
and with none of the usual stiff- 
ness and formality of most large 


Zinnias. The name this carried 
when I saw it was New Super 


Giant Crested. It was originated 
by Fred Howard of Howard € 
Smith, Montebello, California. I 
believe that this was not entered 
in the All-America trials the past 
summer, 

oo - * 


The original Fluffy Ruffles Petunia, 
which was created by the late Mrs. Theo- 
dosia Shepherd, pioneer California seed 
grower, was entirely lost some years ago. 
Of late years the Petunia sold under this 
name has been a mixture of Petunia hy- 
brida fimbriata, not so frilled and ruffled 
as the true - Fluffy Ruffles herself was. 
About eight years ago, the Waller-Franklin 
Company, wholesale seed growing firm of 
California, undertook to re-create the true 
Fluffy Ruffles by a process of selection. 
The result is a superior new strain of 
ruffled Petunias, so large and ruffled they 
look almost double. They come in a mix- 
ture of various colors and are almost 100 


per cent true, so the Waller-Franklin peo- 
ple tell me. They were introduced in 1939 
as Super Fluffy Ruffles. 


* a * 


When I asked J. D. Long of Colo- 
rado recently what was new, this 
seedsman and grower of Glads, 
Dahlias and Iris scratched his head. 
“Pll tell you,’ he replied after a 
bit, “we are introducing too many 
new ones. I think we had better 
wait until we really get better ones 
before we bring them out. It would 
be better for both us growers and 
for the gardeners. Now, just look 
at Iris... A lot of other folks 
will be inclined to agree with 
“J.D” Let’s hear what you think 
about it. 

aa * * 


Here’s a slant on new Roses that is worth 
passing along. In the American Rose Maga- 
zine of the American Rose Society for July- 
August, 1939, Arthur F. Truex of Oklahoma 
says, of new Roses, that some of them, at 
least, should be relegated to the “fulla- 
bunkia” class, a category which he proposes 
for introductions that assay 25 per cent 
Rose and 75 per cent ballyhoo. 


aa * * 


Grant B. Mitsch, the young Ore- 
gon plantsman whose recent Gladi- 
olus originations such as Rima 
and Zuni have made him vwell 
known, is now located at a new 
place some miles cross country 
from where he has been growing 
his stocks. Here, in addition to 
working with his Glad seedlings, 
he is now also hybridizing Nar- 
cissi, Tulips, Irises and Delphini- 
ums. In a little white office build- 
ing at one side of his experimental 
plots, he has one of the finest pri- 
vate garden libraries I have ever 
seen. His garden books and his 
files of garden magazines and hor- 
ticultural journals, both American 
and foreign, would do credit to a 
big public library, 


* * * 
Hemerocallis fulva rosea is the pecu- 


liarly colored, somewhat mysterious Day- 
lily that was sent to Dr. A. B. Stout of 


the New York Botanical Garden from 
China some years ago. Dr. Stout has 


used this in his crosses to secure some of his 
unusually fine new hybrids in different color 
tones. It is, however, a Daylily that 
most gardeners have never seen. Imagine 
my surprise when |! saw a goodly stock 
of plants of it in bloom at the Wm. 
Borsch & Son nursery at Maplewood, Ore- 


gon, this past summer. Fred Borsch tells 
me that he secured his original stock 


from a private gardener in a Pacific Coast 
city. How this man secured it, he does 
not know. 

* * Ok 


This December, you may discover in your 
florist’s shop a new potted plant for Christ- 
mas—a potted growing Holly plant stand- 
ing about a foot high and loaded with 
colorful berries. I saw these in a Texas 
nursery in October. This concern has de- 
veloped a special technique to make these 
little Hollies fruit in pots. I was told that 
they can be shipped readily anywhere in 
the country. They last for weeks indoors 
and afterward they can be planted out in 
sections where they’re hardy. 


Al Amsel 
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Chemar1940Dahlia 
Introductions 


CHEMAR'S DAHLIAMUM 


Informal . . . of a striking new type similar 

to a Japanese chrysanthemum. The extra long 

petals recurving to stem forming a flower of 

splendid depth. 

Color . .. Bright cadmium apricot with a 

golden sheen. 

Size . . . Under ordinary field culture flow- 

ers 12 inches diameter by 10 inches deep. 
Roots $10.00 each 


SULTAN OF CHEMAR ‘ 


A pure pink Formal sport of Sultan of Hill- 

crest . . . Identical in good habits and size 

. . . the only difference being the true pink 
color. 

Roots $10.00 each 

Send for our List which includes the best in Minia- 

tures, Poms, Singles « « « both Exhibition and Com- 

mercial varieties. 


CHEMAR DAHLIA GARDENS 


JAMES MARSH, Proprietor 
192 School Street Oyster Bay, N. Y. 











KEMP’S WONDER DAHLIAS 


Have been conspicuous leaders in the march of Dahlia 
progress for over 20 years wherever Dahlias are grown. 


For 1940 we are introducing KEMP’S RED CHALLEN- 
GER and KEMP’S GLAMOROUS... . two sensationally 
different Dahlias. RED CHALLENGER is a_ brilliant 
Carmine color, flowers are of immense size and a real 
challenger for supremacy in the RED color section. 

GLAMOROUS is a sensationally different bi-colored 
Dahlia from any we have even seen. In color it is a 
Barium Yellow, conspicuously blended with lavender pink, 
presenting a color combination of striking beauty. Blooms 
up to 12 inches and over across and good depth. Perfect 
stems. 


Other superior new dahlias, also Gladiolus, 
Hemerocallis, Japanese Irises will be _ listed in 
our 1940 catalog. A few hundred high-grade 


Dahlia seed available for early orders. 


KEMP’S GARDENS, Breeders and Growers 
L 





Box 181-F.G. ittle Silver, N. Jersey 
All labeled —all different. 


Each order’ personally — se- 1.89 


lected by us from our regular planting 
to insure variety in color and form. 
FREE! order is received by Dec. 20, 1939, we 
will include an extra root absolutely FREE. 
Greatest value we have ever offered. Cellophane wrapped. 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Check, Post Office, or Express Money Order, Please 
jo ELIGHT-U GARDEN, Box 5633, Indianapolis, Indiana 


b Fine, Large SHOW DAHLIAS 


postp’d 
stock 











Jhe American 
Dahlia Society 


il Extends to all Dahlia lovers a most 


cordial invitation to join the Na- 
tional Society, a non-profit making 
organization founded for the pur- 


pose of stimulating interest and pro- 
moting the culture of the Dahlia. 


Every Dahlia ‘fan’? should read the 
quarterly bulletin, a sample copy 
of which will be sent on request, 
it is freely illustrated, giving the up 
to the minute news of the Dahlia 
World, the latest cultural hints and 
information about all the new vari- 
eties. Membership includes subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin, a season ticket 
to all A. D. S. exhibitions and all 
other privileges of the society. 





Membership dues, $2.00 per year 





C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec'y 
| 251F Court Street West Haven, Conn. 
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Beautiful 


(Continued from page 


SIMMONS. SC. 
shading 


Berty 
orange 
rity) 


to lemon-yellow. (Gar- 


Farr QuEEN. SC. Fine lavender. 
Splendid stems and a prolific bloomer. 


( Lee ) 


PasapENA. ID. Beautiful lavender- 
pink. <A fine commercial and excellent 
keeper. nine to 10 inches. It cleaned 
up at the Pomona (Calif.) show. (Me- 
Donald Dahlia Farms) 

Mrs. Lee Crawrorp. Str. C. Yellow 
at center with outer petals a deep peach- 
pink. The shape of Ampassapor. (Red- 
fern). 


Foreign Varieties 


Pink Giant. ID. The high light of 
foreign Dahlias. Handsome pink—the 


shade of old DeLicE—huge in size, a pro- 
lifie bloomer—perfect stems and stands 
hot weather. This is a “must have” 


Dahlia. (Holland) 


TRIUMPH OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. SC. 
Dark velvety searlet-red with pure white 


tips. Without question the best Czech 

Dahlia of last year. Grew nine inches 

without fertilization. (Czech) 
PRESIDENT GERMAINE V. Den  Bo- 


GAERT. C. Purplish mauve, white cen- 


ter. (Belgium) 

Marra Vauuatys. D. Fine pure 
white. (Belgium) 

Mme. C. Jussatnt. C. Soft violet. 


( Bel- 


Easy to grow and a fine bloomer. 
gium) 


DevuRNES PINK Beauty. C. Begonia- 


rose. The best Belgian Dahlia of 1938. 
(Belgium) 

ZenitH. Str. C. Plum color with 
white tips, medium in size. Quite un- 
usual. (Holland) 

NAGELS WHITE Supers. FD. An out- 


standing white. Can be grown to large 


size. Wide petals curve backwards. Very 
distinctive. (Belgium) 
Mevr. A. SNeiperR. C. Japanese yel- 


low, tinted pomegranate-red. (Belgium) 


CHAMBERLAIN. SC. Deep salmon with 


soft rose shading into deeper rose and 
violet. (Holland) 

SteLttaA Pozzt. FD. Soft rose with 
vellow shadings, tipped deeper rose. 
(Czech ) 

StaBaT Mater. SC. Clear lilae. Very 


dainty and beautiful. (Belgium) 


Littte Diamonp. 8S. C. Fresh purple- 
pink; sulphur-yellow at base of petals. 
The best of this season’s foreign minia- 
tures. 


The beginning gardener should exercise 
great self-control when purchasing such 
perennials at Iris, Day-Lilies, Ajuga, 
Houseleeks and Plaintain-Lilies. They 
multiply as if by magie and soon crowd 
into far more than their share of the 
garden space. 








Parrella 1940 Dahlia 
Introductions 


Our new Introduction for the season of 1940, from 
our gardens and other growers are outstanding 
and reliable, in every respect. 


BILL ARBURY—S. C. Clear white 
base of petals. Very large. Root 
SCARLET ANNE—I. D. A 
formed. Color 
Camden Shows. Plant $2.00. 
RETA BALLIN—I. D. bn lemon yellow. 
flower with great depth. Most outstanding. 

Plant $2.00. 

TOWN TOPIC—F. D. A sensational bi-color. 
admired at the New York World’s 
Three roots for $21.00. 
NET. 

CONVENTION CITY—1. D. 


with 
$10.00. 
; medium 
Rost “$8 sc Ty 


cream at the 

Plant $3.50. 
size dahlia. Well 
Winner at N. Y. and 


A very large 
Root $5.00. 


Immensely 
Fair. Root 5 
Plant $3.50. These prices are 


A distinctly different type of 


I. D. with petals partly fluted and partly quilled. Color, 
Hammered copper. Root $6.00 NET. Plant $2.50 NET. 
DORIS ARLEEN—I. D. Here is a lovely pink that is 


true in every petal. Good size and depth Root $5.00 


NET. Plant $2.00 NET 
In the Miniature varieties do not overlook PEmNe's 
FAVORITE, MINTO. RED BONNET and TOOTS. These 

are just lovely and add great attraction to your garden. 


SCHLING’S FAVORITE—C. Old rose blended with saffron 


yellow. Very fine for basket work. Root $2.50 
= F. D. (Waterlily type) Bright pink. Root $2.00 
ae nets. D. Bright cherry red. Root $1.50 


TOOTS—F. D. Bright lavender pink. Root $1.00 NET. 


NOTE: Majority of these varieties are mentioned in the 
HONOR ROLL For complete description on these and 
hundreds of outstanding varieties, send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue, free for the asking. Ready February Ist. 


PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York 


"FLASH" 


WINNER LEONARD BARRON 
MEMORIAL TROPHY 1939 


Our new dahlia, Flash, a striking bi-color 
cac., has an unusual formation and color 
effect. Petals red tipped white, are lacini- 
ated to form ‘'chicken feet'' divisions. Winner 
Leonard Barron Memorial Trophy and A. H. A. 
Medal Root $15.00 


Progress, an immense rose mauve informal on 








extra long and straight stems. Winner $25 
cash and A. H. A. Medal at Baltimore. 
Root $15.00 


Many others. Send for complete list 
These dahlias can also be purchased from 
GLENDEN GARDENS 


230 Clayton St. Wilmington, Del, 
and 


B & B GARDENS, Port Huron, Mich. 


SALEM DAHLIA GARDENS 
SALEM, N. J. 














DAHLIAS 
1940 CHAMPIONS 


THUNDERBOLT PINK GIANT 
PINK JOSEPHINE WHITE GATE 
HAPPY 
MEGAN CALLAGHAN NORMA MORTON 


Select Giant Dahlia Seeds 
The Kind We Plant 
20 Seeds $1.00 100 Seeds $5.00 
Advance Listing Upon Request 


MAD RIVER GARDENS 


P. O. BOX F-12 URBANA, OHIO. 
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BLUE 

RIBBON 
ey FLOWER 
o, HOLDER 
* | “The Holder 


That Holds” 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
pictured 












| 
| 
An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 
but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 

#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Special round $1.00 





+ #5 Round 1.50 
#1 Small round 38 %5 Oblong 1/50 
#2 Medium round _ .50 +1 Japanese "75* 
#3 Large round #2 Japanese 1.00* 


75 

#6 Round (very heavy)  $3.00* 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 

# O Miniature FREE with each $1.00 or more Purchase 
x &t Small Round FREE with each $2.00 or more pur- 
chase of Holders 

Postage 10% of order 

Wholesale prices upon request. 

Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 


Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 


Ss CAMELLIA 


S44 JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes, 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 


FEED THE BIRDS 


TRY BEGINNER’S LUCK 










ee, 
~ 
eK 








PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog Free 


Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St, Canton, Mass. 


‘“‘THORNLESS BEAUTY”’ 
The Rose Without a Thorn 
Hardy, Prolific, Everblooming 
COLOR CRIMSON RED 
BUSHES: $2.00 each—3 for $5.00 
$20.00 doz. 








Prize Winning Roses 
Color Literature and Prices Free 


N. Grille Orisinator ccs Milldale, Conn. 


2-722 RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


pCR S- Saari PATENT APPLIED FOR 

SST «Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know 
TEEN «exactly where each ‘bulb is and what it is. 
titi Be able to lift each bulb without disturb- 
wt +d44+4+4 ing other plants, and to plant around your 
SST «bulbs without injuring them. Plant bulbs 
tititint where rodents heretofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 


i} Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 


4912 rower seeps 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, England 
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The steps to the left, though well made, rise too 
Sharply; those to the right become narrower as one 
ascends 


December l 
My dear Flora, 


What is this you say? "I intend to make 
drastic changes now in my garden — change the 
directions of walks, make over the steps which 
are now of concrete and should be of something 
prettier." I am delighted to know that you plan 
these things; and if you care for a word from me 
on the general subject of walks and steps here is 
that word. 

In the first place, unless there is a true 
obstacle in the way, or a steep hill to ascend, 
walks should not curve — they should be straight. 
There is nothing quite so artificial as a curving 
walk with no reason for winding. Years ago in 
the Water Works Park on the north side of Chicago, 
I used to look down, horror-struck, at little 
paths below that tall stone tower in a very small 
park, winding, winding, in the most foolish manner, 
when there was no reason at all for any curve. 
This has been changed for the better now. 

Even though your garden is small, do not 
have its main path any less wide than 43 feet. 

If the walk is a long one, widen it, as the effect 
of too narrow a long walk is very poor. Curved 
walks may be narrower. Materials for walks are 
many. I like best grass well kept; next to that, 
trodden earth. On this old place we have one 
narrow walk on the side of a hill which was made 
by ploughing two furrows, and tamping the earth 
down. After a dozen years it is still excellent 
to the foot, and all that it needs is weeding 

and raking occasionally. Fine gravel where it 
can be got is always good, but it should be of an 
inconspicuous color. 

Now for steps. Steps infer a terrace. And 
I was interested in reading lately of the relative 
width of a terrace with regard to the house that 
it faces. "About the height of the house from 
ground line to eaves," says the authority I 
consulted. But, as a matter of fact, length is 

















also an important consideration, for unless there 
is length, a wide terrace looks squat and ugly. 
There may be garden terraces as well as house 
terraces — there often are — and if you have 
those, you must use your eye well to get propor- 
tion suitable to the nearest architectural 
features of the garden, such as walls, gates, 

any small buildings like shelters or gazebos. 

The type of step used for descent from one 
garden level to another is governed by the material 
of the house, by the material of the locality, 
and it is true that steps can either make or mar 
a garden. I am charmed as I think that your 
terrible concrete is to be taken up and broken 
stone, you say, used in its place. Concrete has 
advantages, of course. It is everlasting, unless 
dynamited; it is cheap — but almost invariably 
it is ugly. So many small suburban places are 
ruined for beauty by the wide concrete drive for 
the automobile — a spread of hard, hideous 
material which has nothing in common with the 
soft beauty of a garden. 

Now, if you use flat stone, do not use 
mortar. Have a dry wall, and dry-—laid steps; 
choose the stones for steps which will be about 
10 to 11 inches across the treads and the risers 
not over 6 inches high. This height is very 
important for comfort as well as for appearance. 
In fact these figures make a good proportion for 
garden steps anywhere, and they hold good 
for brick, dressed stone, or rough, flat stone. 

On this farm I had a problem as to how to 
get easily up a steep bank, yet to keep steps as 
inconspicuous as possible. So I tried many an 
experiment in stone laying, all foolish and poor. 
Finally I remembered how on that lovely Island 
of Majorca I had seen steps up a steep mountain 
side, made by Arabs or the Majorcan peasants — 
broad stones at the base, narrowing to footwide ones 
as the ascent was made, and finally ending in a 
narrow path of earth which wound, curving twice 
— a long letter S as it were — till the upper 
level was reached. This we installed, and the 
walk is both easy and pretty; it has an artless 
look. 

How much we can learn from those artists, 
those unconscious artists of southern lands 
across the sea. Dr. David Fairchild has some 
lovely passages in one of his books on Arab 
building and gardening in Northern Africa, Rabat 
I think. You could not do better for your steps 
and walks than to read these and to consult 
books showing building and planting of Spanish 
and Italian peasants — books NOW the best 
substitute for travel in those countries. 


Very sincerely yours, 


‘vo Atousein Alive 








ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Wellesley Growers and Importers Mass. PETER HENDERSON & CO., Dept. 73D 


35 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 


























How to landscape 
moderate-sized properties 


Here are design principles and constructional 
methods to help you plan and carry out the 
most pleasing and effective arrangement of your 
grounds. The book shows in detail how to plan 
attractive flower gardens and emphasizes such 
foundation features as laying out the grounds, 
grading, planning and constructing walks, walls, 
terraces, pools, etc. 


GARDEN PLANNING 
AND BUILDING 


By H. S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore, Landscape 
Architects. 244 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Here are the pointers for 


getting the effects you want 
—broad views or secluded 
nooks, pleasing vistas, ac- 


cents, backgrounds — every- 
thing to make your garden 
interesting and pleasing to 
behold. 


Whether you only want 
to have a part in planning 
your garden or wish to take 
up the whole job, including 
construction, this book of- 
fers new and practical help 
—the means of getting in- 
creased satisfaction from 
your property and making 
it a beautiful and praise- 








winning spot. 
MAIL THE COUPON 3 
s SSCS ESESEE ESSEC tees 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Ortloff and Raymore—Garden Planning and 
Building for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
ays I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or re 
turn book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accom- 
panied by remittanc®) 
St Cieebewaene ee ae 
IETS. ied: 2 i's ick) Oecieo  he aisbe nai iip eds ek eee 
Pe NE bos snaw cabs vaeeeecasees 
I # cb <x de ase te Go, WA far see We hoo ah a eee 
IE 6a at a in itl sO a Meta ba a re al a FG 12-39 
at eeeeeen’d 
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ad UNNDAEN 2 ARCHITECT 


Ambitious? Here’s a profession for men 
sand women. Year-round occupation—also 
A interesting hobby! Home study course 
sraised by hundreds, Write for free book- 
let “‘Success thru Landscape Training’’ 
—Tells how others have created their 
own business with esteemed place 
in their communities. Write today. 
= AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6126 Grand Ave. Des Moines, ta. 


Sensational Everblooming $1 .00 


Climbing Talisman Rose Postpaid 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talis- 
man Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, unique and rare. 
Plants set out this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2-yr. old fleld- 
grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 


for $7.50 a, 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 




















Portable WOT HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
““Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, $ 

low prices, and all facts of this | 5 
amazing hothouse improvement. Down 
OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and $88 









plans as low as.. $ 


KEENE MFG. CO. 
OEPT. 540-M RACINE, Wi 
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Bulbs for Christmas 


There is no better Christmas present 
for your garden friends than a nice box 
of gladiolus bulbs. Why not try send- 
ing your friends some glads this 
Christmas and see how well pleased 
they will be. They will be reminded 
of you next summer when they bloom. 

If you are not on our mailing list 
send for catalog today. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Also makes a fine present. We have the 
real pure Vermont syrup. One gallon $2.50. 
l/, gallon $1.50. Case of twelve 1/2 pints 
$2.50. Case of 12 pints $4.50. These prices 
are not prepaid but there is a special express 
rate on maple products. 40¢ will pay the 
express on a gallon to the Mississippi River 
or as far as Virginia. Express on a gallon 
to the Pacific Coast is only $1.10. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 
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Box 45 
BULLETIN FOR 


FREE rose tovers 


Protect your roses from insects 
and disease with TRI-OGEN. 
Grow luxuriant blooms. FREE 
bulletin tells how. Write today. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 












Now you can afford to grow 


NADA 


a A 
the IRIS sensation of the decade 

It resembles a white Orchid, blooms for 3 
months, produces over 200 flowers to each stem, 
lasts for weeks when cut and has ornamental 
evergreen foliage. Ideally suited for indoor cul- 
ture in pots and hanging baskets in the North, 
and in the open in warmer climates. 

Price reduced to only $1.00 each delivered 
Illustrated leaflet free on request. 
OAKHURST GARDENS 

512 W. Foothill Blv. ARCADIA, CAL. 

Specializing in IRIS, AMARYLLIS, RARE BULBS 


CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


4 ea. Lg. Gladiolus bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for 
$2.00 





Aida Janet 
Berty Snow Minuet 
Cadillac Persia 
Dream O Beauty Rose Mist 
E. |. Farrington Symphony 


Write Dpt. F for Fall List 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





.PACKARD’S FACSIMILE BIRDS 


Quaintly exquisite ornaments, 
- .... lifelike decoys. Exact in shape, 
rete pose, color, durable 








and weather - proof. 

Chickadee, nuthatch, junco, 

goldfinch, purple finch, tree sparrow, $3.00 

each, postpaid. Others on request. EVERY- 

THING for WILD BIRDS. Winthrop Packard, 
1451 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 





USE ANY GLASS OR JAR 


GROW 
HYACINTHS 
INDOOR Swates 


with New STASSEN 
HYACINTH CUPS 


Anyone can now raise hyacinths in- 
doors in water, without soil. Cups 
hold bulbs firm, 


Only genuine Dutch 


Hyacinths 
offered :in the finest colors. Each 
bulb will produce a tall well de- 
veloped truss of fragrant flowers. 


5 STASSEN DUTCH 
HYACINTHS — (white, 00 
pink, blue, = yellow) . 
an 
5 HYACINTHS CUPS P Pd 
Complete instructions. . 


4 Exhibition Size Hyacinths & 
4 cups $1.00 P Pd. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 
Box 17 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


I wonder if old December 

With Christmas gayety and wine 
Means to cover sadness and grief 
For the certain death of thirty-nine? 


OR my part I never remember feel- 
ing the gaiety of revelers who 
watch the old year out and the new 

one in. There was always a feeling, 
foolish though it may have been, that 
a real something was passing that had 
been with us for good or ill for many 
long hours, and that it was up to us if 
we had made good in them or no. This 
crippled, stooping year had given us 
his best, a glorious heritage during which 
we might have become so fine when, per- 
haps, we had remained of so little use 
to the world. 

If there lies a prayer hidden in my 
heart it is that I may be true to the pos- 
sibilities of this in-coming baby of thirty 
days hence who will grow to be a dod- 
dering old man in his efforts to help us 
envisage the enthronement to Grace that 
was meant for us here. 

Well, I have some nice things to tell 
you. On a visit this summer I saw a 
Dogwood in bloom and thought how 
many others would love to see the lovely 
picture this tree made. The tree was 
planted in a deep decline which the 
veranda overlooked and this added to 
the scene as the Dogwood holds its flow- 
ers face up. The variety was Cornus 
kousa that does not get as large nor as 
leggy as C. florida and blooms a month 
later. The lady told me its novelty laid 
in the small fruits that hang on the tree 
long after the bloom is gone—round pink 
balls that are almost as lovely as the 
bloom. Setting a tree of this variety 
out this autumn and nipping it back in 
the spring will furnish you a real novelty 
for your lawn. The spray of bloom will 
last for days in vases and there is no 
more lovely or decorative flower for cor- 
ners than this Dogwood. It grows read- 
ily from seed or cuttings but getting a 
shrub already started for this fall will 
prove more satisfactory. 

Another plant for corners of. the lawn 
is the variegated Yucea. It has a lovely 
stalk of creamy bells as the plain green 
kind and the white borders of the leaves 
are very decorative in single specimens 
or in clumps of three or more. Birds 
love to make their nests in them as it 
precludes the entrance of house eats. <A 
very determined mocker with us after 
having her nest destroyed by Suzy for 
the third time took refuge in the Yucea 
for the fourth effort to raise her babies 
and Suzy had to sit and look on. The 
Yueea I mention is Gold Bond. 

Are you wanting a plant for mat use 
in the cemetery plot? I believe you will 
find it in Verbena venosa alba. It ecov- 
ers space quickly and is a sheet of bloom 
in the spring. I like the white bloom 
the best though there is a purple kind. 
It roots as it runs but is not a pest like 
the Honeysuckle I put on our plot. I 
am still striving to get rid of its under- 
ground roots which are taking possession 
of the whole country. A Dorothy Per- 
kins Rose has also proven to be a pest. 


I was fortunate in having an Azalea- 
mum grow to a size too large to be cov- 
ered by a large wash tub and with many 
hundreds of blooms. It resembled a huge 
bouquet lying on the ground. Now I’m 
erying for a Japanese Mountain Mum to 
have it sweeping down from a vase on 
the wall. 

I do not find that Artemisia will vase 
well as others seem to do. Every stem 
wilts quickly although the plant is full 
four feet high and across and very love- 
ly in itself. I find these better as accents 
with deep greenery. 

A lady wrote me about Allegheny-Vine. 
It will do well in shade as on the north 
side of house or pergola. The vine is 
beautiful. It has foliage as delicate as 
a Maidenhair Fern and has rose-pink 
bloom. Seeds take 25 days to germinate 
so start them early. Begin this month 
for the vine is worth all this trouble to 
have. The botanical name is Adlumia 
cirrhosa. 

In Zinnias I had a real revelation this 
past summer. I had never paid attention 
to any but the giant kinds but in some 
way a mixed package of Lilliput Zinnias 
came to the house and I planted them in 
a corner of the garden. Later I had a 
bouquet of them, with dainty grasses, for 
the dinner table and received more com- 
pliments than I ever got on the larger 
sized Zinnias. They were so dainty. I think 
they are the one Zinnia for table decora- 
tion. Get Lilliput (Gem) Pumila, Cupid, 
and Red Riding-Hood and you will not 
regret it. 

If you want something striking for a 
lawn bed then get seed of giant scar- 
let Zinnia Will Rogers. The color seems 
to meet you a long way off. 

Last autumn I planted seed of Cali- 
fornia Poppy and by spring the plants 
were immense and laden with bloom. 
Hitherto I had never been able to enjoy 
this flower in vases, but now I got limbs 
with flowers on them. To my surprise, 
vases of them remained lovely for two 
weeks by changes of water so the secret 
must have lain in getting the limbs in- 
stead of just the flower stem. 

A lady in California sent me a bloom 
of her Cactus Geranium. It is odd with 


florets curled and twisted like a eactus 
Dahlia. It is bright red and would, I 
faney, create much comment when in 
bloom. If you are fond of blue why not 


have a yellow pot of Agatha ceelestis as 
it will bloom well all winter. 

Since you are fond of fragrance (every 
one is) why not have a pot of Olea fra- 
grans that will pull you clear across the 
room with its sweet odor and the cluster 
of its white flowers. 

One odd plant I’m adding to my win- 
dow this autumn is Negelia. It carries 
the kind of bloom I love—long flowers 
somewhat like the “Horn of Plenty,” the 
stalk standing well above the clump of 
leaves. The flowers are rosy red with 
vellow overlay. The rosettes of leaves 
are brownish red. It demands plenty of 
water and heat but no direct sun. It can 
be raised from seed but plants give satis- 
faction quicker. This plant is related to 
the Gloxinia and Achimenes though it 
hasn’t a tuberous root and flowers quick- 
er. Negelia is strictly a winter-bloom- 
ing beauty and bids fair to soon be in 
general use. 
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Here’s EXCITING NEWS 
For Flower Growers / 


New Miracle Powder V-B-1 Boosts 
Blooms to Giant Size. 


Thanks to science and years of experiments 
you can grow double-size buds and flowers 
on your house plants and in your garden. 
Yes, even amateurs are successful because it 
is so simple. 
Here are authenticated results: 

Tea Rose with 5 inch buds, 

Snap-dragons, 6//2 feet tall, 

Cottage tulips with 30 in. stems, 

Hyacinth on 27 inch stem with flower 12 in. 
long, ; 
Flowers, shrubs and trees transplanted with- 

out wilt, z 
Many other equally sensational results. 


This miracle powder Vitamin B-1 is easy to 
use, nothing tricky. Mix a little with water 
and apply in your sprinkling can and watch 
them grow before your very eyes. 

Send $1.00 today for sufficient Shur-Gro 
V-B-1 for 2500 gallons, enough for an entire 
season. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


Packed in beautiful Xmas package $1.50 
postpaid, ten for $1.35 each. 


SHUR-GRO COMPANY 


622 Second Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIROSE GUIDES 


Lid Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 





describing over 170 finest varieties and showing 
many new introductions in color. Ask also for 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the -profusely illus- 


trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
helpful. Both are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 411, Pa. 


REE 
BRAND PEONIES inate 1940 


The world’s finest collection of old Catalog Send 
and new varieties. Seventy acres for it today. 
of the finest plants. 





ND 

FRENCH LILACS PEONY 
—. Inc. 

The loveliest and latest French 134 East 
and Belgian varieties, many of Division St. 
them not obtainable elsewhere. Faribault, 


Special Iris, Phlox, Tulips, Etc. Minn, 


DREERS 1940 GARDEN BOOK 


126 profusely illustrated Pages crammed full of 
Garden information, offering new and old vari- 
eties of seeds, plants, and bulbs. FREE. Reserve 
your copy now. 


HENRY A. DREER INC. 
187 Dreer Bldg. Phila., Penna. 


Vitamin Bi Root Tonic and Growth 


Factor for Plants. 

Valuable for house plants and transplanting. 
Users report bigger flowers, stronger plants, 
amazing results. 

Now in handy TABLETS! No fuss, no bother. 
Drop a tablet in water and it’s done! One tablet 
makes 2 gal. watering solution . . . 100 tablets 
in bottle for only $1.00. 

Send dollar for trial bottle TOD 
JEAN M. ACLEAN PLANT-MAGIC TABL ETS 
900 18th St., Des Moines, Ia. 














BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS, Inc. 


Corn Belt Grown 


Awarded Gold Medal at Century 
of Progress, 1933 


Outstanding exhibition varieties of 
quality bulbs at reasonable prices. 


Our new Fall Catalog sent free 
on request 


J. H. Heberling 
Easton, Illinois, U. S. A. 




















A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Martie ABNEY Hartzoa, (S. C.) 


“Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl.” 
—JaMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


DecemMBER 1—As the sun is shining we 
didn’t mind the cold when a little prun- 
ing was done on hybrid tea and perpetual 
Roses so that long branches won’t be 
whipped about by winds (our main prun- 
ing is in late January or February) ; soil 
was hilled four to six inches. about each 
bush. Climbing Roses and Rugosas do 
not need hilling here. In this climate 
most plants come through better without 
mulch and some smother with it, par- 
ticularly ground covers, but Azaleas and 
other shallow rooted plants must be pro- 
tected by mulches winter and summer. 

We have a bed in the vegetable garden 
for Rose euttings. Today, stems of 
bloomed Roses were cut about four eyes 
long and placed two eyes under the 
ground, in this bed. When root growth 
starts the new roots mustn’t have too 
much top to support. We covered the 
cuttings with glass fruit jars, pasting the 
name of the Rose from which the cutting 
was taken on the bottom of the jar so 


the label can be read from above. Some 
Roses do not grow well except when 
budded; others make beautiful bushes 


from cuttings. 


DECEMBER 2—Vegetation seems to 
know “there’s a time for everything” for 
though the tops of Heliotrope, Phlox, 
Marigold and Rudbeckia are dead—we 
eut down the stalks this morning—many 
plants revel in the cold, sueh as Pansies 
and English Daisies. Polyantha Prim- 
roses are showing their tops again and 
bulb foliage is pushing out of the ground. 


DrecemMBer 7—We have shade trees so 
we continually rake leaves now, we're 
placing them about shrubbery to be 
spaded into the soil in early spring. I 
found some bulbs heaved out of ground 
and put them deeper. Stalks of Regal 
Lilies were eut down; Virginia Bluebells 
(Mertensia) which like a moist loamy 
soil and partially shaded position for 
their roots were divided and replanted. 
Usually these should not be disturbed for 
years. 


DreceMBeR J6—This afternoon the 
grapes were pruned to produce new 
wood; we try to get this done by the 
latter part of December but it can be 
done anytime in winter until the buds 
swell, but the wood must not be frozen. 
We have an abundance of grapes in a 


ORCHIDS ee e 
Inexpensive! Easy to Grow! 


We are now featuring beginner’s collections assem- 
bled to form a splendid foundation for building up 
a more complete collection. Also single plants and 
recommended collections for more advanced amateurs, 
Beautifully illustrated brochure on Orchids and 
their culture $1.00—Credited on future plant orders. 
Write us on all your Orchid Problems, 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers & Importers 
NEW JERSEY 
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small space and with little labor and by 
using the Kniffen System of training in 
which four branches are trained to two 
wires, allowing each branch to produce 
five or six shoots. 


DeceMBER 19—At the Yuletide season 
everyone has a brotherly feeling; there’s 
a holiday spirit of excitement and fes- 
tivity for many busy days before the 
twenty-fifth. At this season, more than 
at other times, we think of others, for the 
spirit of Christmas giving is more than 
“swapping presents.” We're planning to 
give potted Geraniums and_ blooming 
bulbs to the sick; garden magazines, tools, 
and shrubs in burlap, to garden acquaint- 
ances. This morning I cut evergreen 
twigs and berries off our shrubs—pruning 
them in a way—for wreaths and decora- 
tions. Branches dipped in starch and 
sprinkled while damp with artificial snow 
make attractive bouquets. To make 
wreaths, moss can be tied around wire 
coat hangers that have been rounded, and 
if the “greens” haven’t strong stems they 
ean be wired to tooth picks and pushed 
in the moss. 


DecEMBER 21—It’s cold with plenty of 
ice but in the middle of the day; well- 
wrapped, it was delightful to work out- 
side in sunny places: cutting and burning 
foliage, that is dead now, ‘from Peonies 
to destroy botrytis. 


DeceMBER 25—The focal point of all 
the year is here, clear and beautiful, the 
anticipated white Christmas did not ma- 
terialize in this part of the country. 
Among my presents were shears to cut 
and hold stems of flowers, bulbs, eight 
Rose bushes, a pink flowering Dogwood, 
and garden magazines. 


DeceMBER 29—The blue ribbon winner 
for outside decoration for the holiday 
season chosen by the federated garden 
club members had as a central theme a 
snow scene around a pool. There was a 
narrow bridge over the pool leading to a 
little house “with red lights in the win- 
dows. Santa was at the chimney; the 
reindeer and sleigh stood outside the 
picket fence in the real-like snow. At 
night blue lights illuminated the white 
coated trees and made the garden indeed 
a “fairyland.” 

Tonight I am addressing posteards for 
seed and plant catalogues. I like to keep 
old catalogues to trace the development 
of certain flowers from year to year; have 
a special place for them so the family 
won't get swamped. 


DecemMBER 31—Friends thanked me for 
dried silver bouquets of Honesty (Luna- 
ria) sent them along with plants, and 
for Christmas ecards with envelopes of the 
seed we saved pasted on; one said she 
would remember me for my “honesty.” 
It helps to know there are kind people 
who appreciate little things. 

As another year draws to a close our 
interest in gardening has not lessened. 
In fact, the more we learn the more it’s 
impressed on us how much there is to 
know. It’s a wholesome recreation that 
“takes hold of a body”. We're ready for 
the leaf to be turned to a new year of 
garden activities. Everyone can have a 
“hobby” pertaining to growing plants— 
in gi arden, window box, pot, or terranium. 
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Tips for Southern California 


(Continued from page 558) 


flowers look as if they’re made of che- 
nille, and are fine for cutting. 

Sweet Peas that were sown in August 
should now be blooming. However, as 
has been said, there’s many a slip, for 
getting this flower in winter is surely an 
art that requires perfected theory and 
devoted practice. If results are not what 
you had hoped for, keep on studying and 
trying till you learn just how it is done. 

Water Sweet Peas in the morning, only, 
to sidestep mildew, and wash the foliage 
with force for other pests. Mulch with 
tobacco dust or trimmings so that aphis 
will not be as apt to locate on the vines. 

Should a cold snap blast the buds flow- 
ering will be delayed for a short time. 

This is the proper season to set out 
almost any except really tender plants. 
Put out Coreopsis, English Daisy, Cine- 
raria, Primula, Agathea, Carnation, Pent- 
stemon, Ageratum, Lobelia, Canterbury 
Bell and Nierembergia. 

Lift Dahlias at once. However, if your 
plot is very light and sandy, you can 
leave a few hills in the ground for extra- 
early flowers. But, if the soil is sticky 
clay or adobe, the tubers must be dug 
soon or they will surely rot. 

Cut off the stalks to within a few 
inches of the tubers, and label the 
clumps. Let alone the soil that clings 
to them as it prevents too much drying 
out. Stand them in the shade for a day 
or so, then wrap well in newspapers and 
store in a cool dry place. Do not divide 
until spring when the eyes will show and 
the operation can be accomplished with 
some certainty of success. 

Do you have an abundance of red ber- 
ries for Christmas? Our native Holly, 
the Toyon, Cotoneaster and Pyracantha 
are all good and dependable; but if you 
yearn for real, honest-to-goodness Holly 
do not attempt to grow the English sort, 
as it is not adapted to our climate and 
conditions. Rather, get a thrifty bush 
of the Chinese Holly, Ilex cornuta. It is 
neat and compact and has beautiful dark 
green prickly leaves, and very large 
bright red berries. It is handsome in a 
hedge and as a background or specimen 
plant. Best of all, it does well in South- 
ern California. 

We are seeing many double Poinsettias. 
They are, perhaps, better than the older 
single ones, as the flowers, having more 
substance, last longer, and the bush is 
shapelier. 

If you plan for potted plants as gifts, 
and have a suitable place to keep them, 
make your selections the first of the month 
while the. stock is complete. Gay orna- 
mental peppers are always well liked, 
while a lovely fern is sure to please any- 
one. Then, winter-blooming ' Oxalis, a 
dwarf branching Ivy, French-Roman 
Hyacinths or other bulbs in a nice pot- 
tery dish can hardly fail to give lasting 
pleasure. 

Another bulb that is brought into flow- 
er for the holidays is Lachenalia pendula 

from the Cape of Good Hope. 

And for the friend who is, or is not 
interested in growing things, what could 
be better than one of the new garden 
books, or a subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER? 


Queries and Answers 
(Continued from page 564) 


the flower pots in a pan filled with about 
2 inches of water. When the soil is well 
soaked, I take them out. I repeat this 
about three times. Keep the plants in the 
dark for four or five days, and then gradu- 
ally expose them to the light. Water them 
from the bottom and only when the saucer 
is dry. 

When dividing an old plant have the 
soil a little moist in the flower pot. Pull 
the young plants gently apart from the old 
plant and follow as above. 

I have 18 plants now, raised from two 
original plants. They are placed in all the 
windows except the north side. In summer 
I have them on a elosed-in porch with 
western exposure. Some are blooming all 
the year round.—( Mrs.) J. T. Stama, (IIl.) 

African Violets must have only north 
light, no sunshine, and must be root-bound 
before one can expect flowers. Therefore, 
start with a small pot. 
by placing each pot in a small bowl and 
filling with water. Don’t add more water 
until the soil feels dry to the touch. Don’t 
remove leaves until they’re discolored and 
never handle them as they are very tender 
and bruise readily. Keep old _ flowers 
pinched off so that seeds don’t form. 

T have had continuous bloom for the last 
five years. My Violets are on a shelf 
attached to the middle of a north window 
where they have direct light. Of course, 
in winter I have storm sash for additional 
protection.—(Mrs.) Hueco Scumipr, (IIl.) 


One Source of “Fine-.Pansies” 


Answering Mrs. G. A. 
November 


Leggett (N. C.) 


The answer to the question, “Who has 
fine Pansy plants?”, is Pitzonka’s Pansy 
Their plants are 


Farm, Bristol, Penna. 
wonderful. Buy the large size. They are 
husky, bushy plants which are far superior 


to any I have bought elsewhere. 


This company supplied 400,000 plants to 
the New York World’s Fair, so you can 
well see what an extensive stock they have. 

You may buy named varieties or mix- 
tures, Swiss Giants or otherwise. They 
have Violas, too—exquisite ones—and also 
excellent seed in named varieties.—(MRs.) 
ALBERT G. INGALLS, (N. J.) 





TO ORDER 


Burpee's SEEDS 


Described on Back Cover 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 330 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
Send me postpaid, the Burpee Seeds checked below: 
(] 4 Pkts. Giant Zinnias for 10c 





0D Zinnia Garden, 


[] Petunia Garden, 
16 Pkts. $1 9 


Pkts. $1 
( Marigold Garden, [) 8 Nasturtiums, $1 
: kts. $1 ©) 9 Giant Ruffled 
0D Aster Garden, Sweet Peas, $1 
12 Pkts. $1 () 8 Snapdragons, $I 


Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; Any 5 for $4 
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[] Send Burpee’s 1940 Seed Catalog Free 
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The 


COLOR 
CHART 


of 


The Garden Club 
of New Haven 


Use this. simplified wheel with its 
masks for planning accurate color 
combinations in arrangements for your 
home, in shows and in the garden. 
Brings much pleasure with success- 
ful results. Printed in full color. 


Ideal Christmas Gifts for 
your flower-loving friends 


Price, $1.00 Each 
10 or more, 25% discount. Postpaid 
ORDER NOW FROM 
Mrs. John R. Demarest 


Orange, Conn. 

















LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 P27 


(A $1.50 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. it is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
r flowers July to early August. 

Write fox Illustrated Bulb Catalog 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 










R.F.D. 6, Box 516F, Tacoma, Wash. 











A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


NEW 


7 Horvath 


OSE! 


Startling new beauty 
in roses is the achieve- 
ment of 50 years’ de- 
velopment by M. H. 
Horvath, world-fa- 
mous rose expert. 
Now available from 
Kellogg, these roses 
can be the delight of 
your garden this 
year! Vigorous, di-- 
sease-resistant, hardy, 
in any climate. 


BIG BOO , 
FREE! BX.pineaLues! 






















See the new Horvath roses, the 
new Double Delphiniums, famous 
Azaleamums with hundreds of 
blooms first year, ali the best garden novelties, old 
favorites in new catalog. Sent FREE—write TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. | 


Box 2551 Three Rivers, Mich. 
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SOIL-S-GRO for solution culture. Postpaid Ic per 
4-pint-unit package, or $1.00 per dozen pac a W. B. 
Lodder, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N, 
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NEW DISCOVERY Vitamin B-1 boosts blooms to double 
RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%éc per OUR 1940 CATALOG will list many fine American and size and more. Season’s supply for 500. gallons, 50c post- 














word for three or more consecutive insertions using same Foreign Dahlias including our new Cactus, ““SUNLITE.’ 00 ~~ ge 9 or coin. W. R. Hovis, 622 Second Ave., 
oopy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. Write for your free copy. TRYON’S DAHLIA GAR- ittsburgh, Pa, 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No DENS, ‘Oldest in the State.”’ Steilacoom, Wash. 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 
with ORDER. GROW CHEER LEADER and Wedding Bells. Outstand- 
———— ~ eaorer = ing because of vigor, uniqueness and usefulness. Be sure 
to get our catalog listing the varieties which will help you 
Bees win, as records prove many of our customers winning spe- 


cials, and gaining Dahlia peerage. Quality Always. 


se 
BEES—Good Side Line—Pleasure—Profit. Send $1.00 for Sparks Dahlia Gardens, Columbus, Indiana. Drought Resistant 








book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ (New Edition) and 
one year subscription. Catalog free. AMERICAN BEE McDONALD’S DAHLIA FARM—Introducers of PASA- 








JOURNAL, Box W, Hamilton, IL DENA, Achievement Medal Winner. Growers of choice h 
z Dahlias and Dahlia Seed. P. O. Box 177, Corner Bell- rubs 
2 : flower & Cedar Sts., Bellflower, California. 

Books 








DAHLIAS—Clumps until Dec. 20th. Plant list ready ja ‘ 

FOR CHRISTMAS Give old Garden Books—DELIGHTES about March lst. HANNA DAHLIA GARDE NS, 34 Edsall SIDNEY GURNEY 
FOR LADIES—Plat, first printed 1602; FIRST GAR- Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 

DEN BOOK—Hyll, (1563) after 337 years reprinted, lim- _ 

ited edition. Few left, $2.50 copy postpaid, each signed commie 


































































































ere ‘g Free ‘li *rivate Press, a " N se . o shr Ss ara ar j- 
qpe number d. Catalog Free, Trovillion Private Press Double English Violets N selecting shrubs that are the hardi 
——— est in South Dakota, the Aromatic or 

Bulbs DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. | Ex- Skunk Sumac, as it is frequently 
tremely fragrant, intensely ouble. Color, deep violet— - e ae - . P : : 
9g ome age a $1.50 per dozen, " Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. alled, can head the list. Of all shrubs 
BULBS for Winter Blooming ae Back oa $1.00. neat ‘. Sauth olenhe thi : ona of 
Quarter and half lots, same rate. 0 Beautiful, fragrant, LTOW ‘ 1 ak $$ 18 
colored Freesias; 100 White Freesias; 40 Orange Tritonias; tl sad th .. eae ‘d t | , li “ta 
30 Ixias; 25 Sparaxis; 40 Bermuda Buttercup or Grand Gladiolus the top-notehers in regard to hardiness 
Dutchess Oxalis; 1 Clivia; 2 Pink Callas; 2 Hybri P .. ho ee j o 
Ei, Seed er ane ais hel $9,00 value for §9.16 qm a and its ability to resist drouth and heat. 
Postpaid. Rare Bulb Catalog. Cecil udyshel, Dept. F, e vist 0 eS Suropean varieties sent on N slaa o . : , YY. 
pag mele og. Ce oudyshe couaak 2 emeck e/o Fo ten Douce, Semen [he common Lilac has also shown ex- 
= heim, Holland. treme hardiness, surviving all kinds. of 
Cactus H PI climatie conditions in all parts of the 
ouse ants ; " > a ne - —-- a * 
CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- state. Be sides be ing hardy, it 1s also 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not verv ornamental. 
succulents, Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 10 ODD TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS, $1.00 postpaid. nt " ° ° 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small Free catalogue, Shaffer Nurseries, 1500," Clearwater, The Tartarian Honeysuckle is also an 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in e Florida. : eee d aes 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; aneet Saeet ry excellent shrub and extremely hardy. 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, . a oe aa a . fet 
Box 148, Van Horn, Texas. Resnitiiaeliten a is 3 re¢ ~ a so many tree 
oneysuckles are planted. 
“SUCCULENTS | FOR THE AMATEUR.” Edited by Harri aaa Y i] SS ihe “_ ti 
Haselton. Introduces more than 800 of the best succu- , arrison s elliow se 18 y estl- 
nate. Clear illustrations—400 named kinds—including VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE — Includes easy ROTOTOX He en <p Ree . ’ “de — 
those found in amateur collections. 172 pages, 11 color- treatment during storage for Gladiolus bulbs to contro mation, the best of its type. Aside from 
‘lates of 88 succulents Paper $1.50; Cloth $2.00. Post- thrips and other insect control directions. ROTOTOX + ‘ -. ‘ 
i. an Poe — Spray is also fine to keep house plants healthy and free its being very hardy, its large yellow 
ale Heted AMS from insects. Postpaid prices: 1 oz. 35c¢; 8 oz. (makes aie , and attracts lice Meds 
12 to 24 gals.) $1.00; 1 pt, $1.75; 1 at. $3.00; %4 gal. blossoms and attractive foliage lend an 
i .00; 1, 0.00. Special greenhouse and grower’s ; ae > ” eo o4 ss . 
Camellias aes 5 an. ea 00 no soma “ Ferms —_ : Booklet atmosphe re of b auty all its own. This 
acd OTP i R COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street, . . 70) 7 ‘ 
CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also grow —“ a ee shrub should not be overlooked among 
Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants, Write z as, ardv chr a 7es j ac- 
for catalog. FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Box | 910-F, the good hardy shrubs ; it thrives in prac 
Augusta, Ga. Orchids tically any location. 
ADD Sparkling beauty to your frommbouse this winter. The Buffalo Berry, with its silver 
Pot grown Camellias bring a wealth of pleasure and new Pee 2 — et : cai. 
thrills. Easy culture. Illustrated Catalogue “FG’’ 10c CATTLEYA ORCHID Seedlings ready for individual pot- leaves and ropes of erimson be rries, and 
prepaid. “LONGVIEW’ CRICHTON, ALABAMA, ting, also a fine lot of larger plants in 1%, 2 and the Choke Cherrv are not exactly true 
= 2% inch size young vigorous plants all ready to shift. . . . 
< Distinct Hybrid crosses made from finest parentage. Guar- shrubs. However, many list them as 
Daffodils anteed true to name, good values, free from disease. me Thes i } } } “ig , 
— Our Packing is Frost Proof. ning ene Mi a Sg suen, hese two shou d ye given a 
DAFFODILS: Ask for prices King Alfred, Olympia, Robert ER CO., Crystal Farm Nurseries, Plant Dept. No. » ahs there v rs a lare hanes 
Sydenham, Emperor, and mixed bulbs. Louis Groh, Dept. Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —— W he ory Ww = a — - “en to 
E, Clay Bank, Va. replace one that you have tound tender. 
= — —-—-—- ORCHIDS—6 Species Cymbidums $7.00; 12 species grand ple ‘ . 





Dahli Dendrobiums $10.50, Post et . am. Both are excellent as a h AVY screen 
ili s catalog freee CHANDRA NURSERY, nenock, . .* : 

a Sikkim 58, INDIA. planting, and attract many birds with 
DAHLIA CLUMPS at bargain digging time prices. Choice — their abundance of. berries. 

newer varieties; vigorous stock; state inspected. List. > . ‘ 
IIILKREST GARDENS, 120 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park, Roses The best ot the newer shrubs 18 ( oton- 
ae easter acutifolia or Japanese Black- 
DESIRABLE DAHLIA BARGAINS—Send for our advance ROSES—Send $1.00 for 10 hardy field grown plants. Many mito smaahawrre«y on nenaeiei a 
list of dahlia bargains. Save money on early orders. leading varieties. Free catalog containing bargain offers fruite d Quinee be I ry ° It has pl oven ve ry 


Large, Small and Pompons. J. E. Hulin, Cottage Grove with free roses. TYTEX ROSE NURSERIES, Box 532-N, hardy in all parts of the state where it 
Dahlia Gardens, 5964 24th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. Tyler, Texas, " 

















has been given a good trial, withstanding 
practically everything that South Dako- 
= ta’s climate has to offer. While it is 
used a good deal in specimen and group 
plantings, it makes one of the most beau- 
tiful, compact hedges that is offered to 
the public. This Cotoneaster with its 
shining green leaves in the earlier part 
of the season and its many colored leaves 
in the fall, is truly a fine, hardy shrub. 
: If you watch the progress of it in the 
: future, I believe you will find it replae- 
ing many of the older varieties, both in 
specimen and hedge plantings. 























AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE ROSES! 
To acquaint you with the superb bloom- 
ing qualities, the hardiness, and the low- 
a 3 direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices 
of Naughton’s famous roses, we 
make this unusual offer. Send only 
$1.00 (check, money-order, or currency) 






















































pg ed Roses and we will ship at once (or later if 
Fell Seow desired) the following 10 roses: 
order S et @ Red Radiance (Best Red) 1 Editor McFarland (Deep Pink) 
PLOWERIL® | Filsman coc and Rea) 2 rendn Hee thet 
LO alisman a jent ver = 
r swe 1 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 1 Joanna Hill (Cream and Yellow) pa gro ray : 
ve ! 82 pages = 
FRE ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 2 __ full of amazing bar 






gains. See it before 

eyt | Above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that you buy. rite for i 

nprite Tod will thrive throughout the United States and bloom ‘day --It’s FREE! 
1st season. Fall planted roses are best! Order your 

roses now and we will include ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 Red Flowering Quince, 1 Pink Althea, 

and 1 Bridal Wreath. All heavy field-grown flowering shrubs. Mail just $1.00 today! 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your roses notify us within 5 days, and we will refund the full 
purchase price or replace with other stock satisfactory to von. You can’t lose—Order now—Plant early! 


NAUGHTON FARMS INC. Dept. R-30 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Annual Verbenas 


HAT annual Verbenas 

more and more popular is readily appar- 
ent to any observant gardener. It is not hard 
to see, either, that the new improved varie- 
ties have played no small part in increas- 
ing the interest in the flower. And not 
the least part has fallen to the lot of two 
Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 126 Burpee 
Bldg., Phila.) varieties, Floradale Beauty 
and Blue Sentinel, in adding a fitting cli- 
max to an already brilliant performance. 
In a trial of close to fifty Verbena varieties, 
which it was my privilege to see this year, 
these were outstanding in 
their spheres, the former, with its excep- 
tionally large heads of large florets in 
shades of pink and pale rose to near-scar- 
let, heading the list of cut flower varieties, 
while Blue Sentinel, because of its dwarf 
compact growth and rich velvety violet-blue 
color, should itself be especially valuable 
for bedding. 


are becoming 


two varieties 


Double Petunias 


HERE was a time, and not very long 

ago either, when growing double Pe- 
tunias from seed was quite a gamble. It 
still is to some extent, though the chances 
are far better now that a goodly proportion 
of one’s plants will produce double flowers. 
Take variety Apple Blossom for instance. 
Seeds of it from Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York City, this year 
gave me better than sixty percent doubles 
and would no doubt have done better had 
I planted all the seedlings. Apple Blos- 
som, With its immense, pale pink flowers 
on foot-tall plants, is one of the best of 
its class, and will surely be a revelation to 
gardeners who are unacquainted with it. 
If you have been overlooking the modern 
strains of double Petunias, it will pay you 
to investigate the matter when the new 
catalogues come this winter. Among others, 
keep your eyes open for Snowball, a new 
fringed double white, and Orchid Beauty 
whose name describes it. 

C. W. Woop 


Epilobium Obcordatum 


HIS Western relative of common 

Willow-herb is numbered among the 
most beautiful plants I have ever grown. 
Its mat of bluish foliage on short decum- 
ment stems is of sufficient value to justify 
one going to great pains to grow the plant, 
but when it buries itself under a carpet 


our 


of inch-wide rose-colered flowers in June 
and July it is something really worth 


working for. And work one must to enjoy 
this exquisite beauty in lowland gardens 
in the East. Best here has come 
when it was planted in part shade in almost 
pure gravel with a sprinkling of leaf mold 


success 


for nourishment and constant moisture at 
the roots. Although spectacular success 


is not apt to result from wishful thinking, 
the plant’s fulfillment justifies the more or 
less infinite pains required to attain it. 


The plant is listed among a wealth of out- 
of-ordinary material in Purdy’s (Carl 


Purdy, Ukiah, Calif.) new catalogue. 


Hardy Oxalis 
fe the Oxalis is known 


mostly to gardeners as of tender win- 
dow garden plants and several weeds, it 


genus 


contains not a few really good hardy (more 
or less) items. The qualifying words, “more 
or less’, refer to the five kinds listed 


among the current offerings of Wm. Borsch 
& Son, Maplewood, Ore., all of which come 


from the warm temperate parts of the 
Southern hemisphere. To make it easier 
to estimate their hardiness, I might say 


that I have grown all except O. lobatus 
in the open in Northern Michigan and find 
that they Want a very well protected place 
where the snow lies deep over them. There 
is not room here to go into details regard- 
ing their beauty or their culture, but I 
urge all who are looking for really out- 
of-the-ordinary plants to get Borsch’s cata- 
logue and what these Oxalis species 
are capable of doing to their summer 
dens. 


see 


gar- 


Convolvulus Tricolor 


HE illustration on page 342 of the July 

FLOWER GROWER which features Con- 
volvulus minor, a synonym of the plant 
heading this paragraph, and Sedum spec- 
tabile reminds me that this annual dwarf 
Bindweed is not fully appreciated by gar- 
deners. Blooming throughout the summer 
on plants eighteen inches or less high, it 
should interest all who are looking for 
colorful plants for those difficult months. 
Variety Azureus, which I had from Thomp- 
son & Morgan, Ipswich, England, last year 


was, with its beautiful Wedgewood-blue 
flowers with golden centers, far superior 
to the three colors (hence the specific 


name), blue, white and yellow, of the type. 
Vaughan’s (Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago) Dwarf Blue 
is quite the same thing. 


Skullcaps 


NTIL I started looking through the 

catalogues for Scutellaria baicalensis, 
I had no idea it would be hard to find. <A 
fool-proof plant that can show large, blue 
skulleaps strung along foot-high stems dur- 
ing July and August would surely be in 
every list, I thought, but it is not, as you 
can verify by looking for yourself. You 
will find it, nowever, in the announcement 
of Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. F. Moorestown, 
N. J., at the bottom of page 253 in the 
May FLower Grower. You will note, too, 
that his common name differs from the one 
used here. I have heard it called Mad- 


dog, Blue Pimpernel and Skulleap, but 
Pearce, in his inimitable way, has added 


the apt Helmet Flower to the list. 
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THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


| Three thousand unusual flowers described, | 


with directions for the use and growing of 
them; all in our New Illustrated Catalog, 
sent gladly to those who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 


Dept. Z NEW JERSEY 


ENGLISH HOLLY 


Oregon-Grown 
Beautiful foliage; well-berried; selected 
sprays for CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
$1.00 per box (12x6x3%). $2.00 per box 
(17x8x4). Charges prepaid. 
COLEMAN GARDENS 
MULTNOMAH, OREGON 


~ Rurpee’s GIANT | 
Snapdragons 


RUST-RESISTANT/ 


Glorious flower-spikes 
2 to 3 ft. tall, closely set 
with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 























Box 24 












Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose 
a 15c-Packet of seeds of 
each, all 3 for 10c, post- 
paid. Send dime today! 


Seed Catalog 
FREE 








Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
new varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo., 332 Burpee Bidg.,Philadeiphia 


VITAMIN B,—For Plants! 


Experimenters report bigger flowers; stronger, healthier 





plants; lessened root-shock—say invaluable for trans- 
planting and house plant care. 
PRICES: One-half decigram (1/20th gram), 


only $1.00; makes 1000 to 1500 gal. of watering 
solution. One gram makes 20,000 gal., $9.95. 
Get your supply NOW. Send a dollar for trial quantity 


JEAN MACLEAN & ASSOCIATES 
900-18th Street Des Moines, lowa 


Soilless Plants 
PLANTET 


PLANTET, tested nutrient solution, 
is making soilless growth increas- 
ingly popular. Practical for house- 
hold plants or large greenhouses. 
Grows flowers or vegetables — 
any plant that can be grown in 
soil. “Damping off’ unknown with 
PLANTET. Easy to use. Excellent gen- 
eral fertilizer. Only 75¢ for bottle to 
make 35 gal. solution. COMPLETE UNIT 
$2.25 plus postage (PLANTET, tank, 
basket, ready to start seedlings). Write 
for free folder. 


ELLIS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Dept. C 
95 Greenwood Ave. 






















Montclair, N. J. 





FLOWER GROWER 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET 


Is ready at all 

times for the 

examination 

of photographs, 

stamps, textiles, 

documents, paint sur- 

faces, and identifica- 

tion and study of Insects, 

Fungi and Plant Dis- 
eases, 


312” high 40 power beautifully finished 
Give Number FP100 when ordering 
Postpaid in U.S.A. $2.00 
3 for $5.00 © 12 for $18.00 
HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 5613 Cleveland, Ohio 








ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or 
garden plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and 
set thom n the sojl to root, At your 


ee rs, 
4 or. 25¢ 202. $1.00 
Ambler, Pa. 

















Write for free booklet 
GET YOUR FREE COPY 


ROOTONE, F-9, 
Van Bourgondien’s new 1940 Spring Planting Guide 
and Seed Catalog will be ready for mailing in Jan- 
uary. This beautifully illustrated, 24-page Guide to 
best quality seeds, perennials, roses and novelties 
contains a wealth of valuable information and re- 
produces blooms in all their gorgeous natural col- 
ors. Send poe ene FREE copy today. 
¢: BOURGONDIEN BROS, 


Box 22 BABYLON, L. L., 


N. Y. 





BRurpee's GIANT 


Sweet Peas 


World-famed—6 favorite colors— 
scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
salmon-pink, lavender, and blue, 
@ i0c-pkt. of each, all 6 for 25c! 
Ruffled Sweet Peas—largest, 
most exquisite, originated on 
Surpee’s Floradale Farms— 

9 packets, 9 choicest colors— 
crimson, cerise, salmon-cerise, 
rose, white, primrose, cream- 
pink, mauve, blue,( value $1.70 ) 

all 9 Pkts. for $I, Postpaid. 

“Burpee’s Seeds Grow’ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., = 
331 Burpee Buildings, Philadelnhia 
NOVELTY SEEDS FOR 1940 
Here’s a pre-season Offer of six extra fine new things for 


your garden, all six for $1.00. 
Ageratum, Midget Blue; Zinnia, Crown O’ Gold Pastel 
Nasturtium, Indian Chief; 


Tints; Marigold, Ferdinand: 
Iceland Poppy, 





Shirley Poppy, Double Begonia Flowered; 
Imperial Jewels; 
6 packets, one each variety $1.00 postpaid 
Send for new free seed and plant catalog listing over 
1000 hardy oa —it —— names. 


A THRILLING AT, 
WAY TO GARDEN 


——— In Sand, Soil 


PLANT CHEy, or Water Alone 


GROW PLANTS 
ath 0 without soir Bulbs or any plants sprout 
almost unbelievably when 

fed Plant-Chem — Sciones’s 
gift to gardeners. Contains 
25 vital foods plus Vitamin 
B; and growth hormone. 
See Dealer, or send 25¢ for 
enerous trial package. Free 
Tatder. UNIVERSITY 
HYDROPONIC SERVICE, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

HARDWARE, GARDEN 

or 5-10-25c STORES 











Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


A Good Ornamental Grass 
A SOUTH AFRICAN Grass, 
rosea, Tor 


which there 
common 


Tricholena 
seems to be no 

though Ruby 
Grass has been aptly suggested for it, should 
not be out of the ordinary because it has 
Actually, though, 
not one gardener in ten knows it, if visit- 
sample. It is, 
numbered 


well-known name, 


long been in cultivation. 


ors to my garden are a fair 
nevertheless, to be among the 
ornamental kinds, not 
feathery panicles of 
spikelets but as well for its 
value in a dried state, when the spikelets 
take on lovely purplish shades. As it grows 
in my light, sandy soil it gets about two 
feet high, spreading into a clump almost 
as broad, and from April-sown seeds makes 
a beautiful picture from August until frost. 
Plant it where the rising or setting sun 
will light up the showy spikes from your 
usual vantage point at that particular time 
to get its full garden effects. 
noted in the catalogue of Geo, W. 
Seed Co,, Greenwood, 8, C, 


best of the annual, 
only 
wine-colored 


because of its 


Seeds were 


Park 


Pyrethrum Florence Shadley 


NE of the many unsolved problems that 

bother my feeble mind is why Pyre- 
thrum Florence Shadley has never become 
popular. When I first saw it close to fif- 
teen years ago I thought it was the loveliest 
double pink Pyrethrum I had ever seen; 
and after all these years I am still of the 
opinion. The thing about. it that 
stands eut in my memory is its lovely En- 
chantress-pink color, though its very double 
flowers, as much as two and one-half inches 
what make it so outstanding. 
I had not seen it listed for years and 
thought it lost until today when, to my 
pleasant surprise, I found it in the current 
catalogue of the Ralph E. Huntington Nur- 
sery, Painesville, O, 


same 


across are 


Garden Labels 


Y neighbor, who gardens by blue print 

and, consequently, always has every- 
thing in perfect order, tells me he has at 
last found a garden label that meets every 
requirement, including legibility and long 
life. I went over to investigate last night 
and am convinced that he has found some- 
thing really good in the little machine 
which embosses on metal any desired 
legend. It is made by the Miller Co., 31 
Kinney St., Newark, N. J. from whom an 
illustrated catalogue and samples of labels 
may be had for the asking. 


Iceland Poppy Red Cardinal 


T is not true, of course, as two or three 

correspondents have surmised from the 
frequent references to Iceland Poppies in 
this column, that they are about all that 
grows in my garden. But being «a lover 
of Poppies, I try nearly every new kind 
that is offered. Sometimes I am disap- 
pointed, but more often than not something 


really good comes out of the venture. It 
surely did when I got seeds of Red Cardinal 
from Burnett-Seedsmen, Ine., 23-25 Warren 
St., New York City. I should not go so 
far as some do when they say that it has 
a new color, cardinal red, in Iceland Pop- 
pies, for I have had it several times in 
mixture, but it is the first time I have 
seen the color Most assuredly, 
it is a novelty shade, good in the 
and splendid cut, 


segregated. 


garden 


Micromeria Croatica 


the home of 
so many charming little Labiates, 
given gardens a 
plants, including 
Micromerias, 


HE Mediterranean regions, 
have 
number of sweet-smelling 

Thymes, 
some of which have 
popular in this country. The last 
seems not to have caught on here, 
perhaps they are otfered 
by nurserymen rather than from lack of 
merit. Beyond a doubt that is the reason 
why one so seldom 
tica, for the plant has 
that the rock gardener 
height of less 
erowth, 


Savories and 
become 
named 
though, 


because seldom 


Micromeria croa- 
about everything 
looks for, 
than a_ foot, 
long blooming season and easy cul- 


sees 


such as 
conservative 


ture. In my garden it gives a good account 
of itself on a well-protected, sunny 
giving freely of its pale lilac or violet flow- 
ers during August, when color 
tiful in the alpine garden. 
currently offered by 
Barre, Vt. 


slope, 


is not plen- 
This plant is 
Mitchell Nurseries, 


Dianthus Rose Unique 


HE trend at present points to a revival 

of interest in Pinks. Several factors 
have had a hand in the work, though 
haps none has been more influential than 


per- 


the introduction of summer-long producers 
Among the latter, 
Rose Unique, which will be found in Bob- 
bink & Atkins’ (Rutherford, N. J.), 1939 
catalogue under Dianthus Hybrids, will 
play a prominent part when it is better 
known, for any Pink that can blossom from 
the usual time in June until September 
is quite sure to interest gardeners. And 
when such a Jong performance is in the 
form of large, double flowers of a pleasing 
rose-pink color on 10-inch stems, carrying 
the delightful fragrance of the old fash- 
ioned Clove Pink, we have a plant that 
can not be ignored, 


of good colored flowers. 


The Pink Bloodroot 


OT many 
pect, 
which is one 


gardeners are aware, I sus- 
that our common Bloodroot, 
of the beauties of Eastern 
woodlands in spring, has varied from the 
normal single white flowers of the type to 
a lovely pink and a double form, The lat- 
ter does not concern us at this time, but 
the pink one, which will be found in the 
catalogue of Paramount Gardens, Plain- 
field, N. J., should find a place in the 
present list of unusual items. 


C. W. Woop 














